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FROM THE XIX TO THE XX PARTY CONGRESS 


I 


WHEN discussing the historical position of the XIX Party Congress, I 
suggested that on a longer term view it might prove unjustified to 
include it in the same group as the other two Congresses of Stalin’s later 
period (XVII and XVIII). We now know that the XIX Congress did 
in fact mark the beginning of a transition to something new; and it is 
this ‘something new’ which the XX Congress tried to make explicit, 
both in what was said in the speeches, and in the way in which the 
Congress was conducted. 

The XX Congress was the first to be held on time for nearly thirty 
years. It took place in fact slightly before it was due, in order to enable 
the five-year plan directives to be adopted shortly after the beginning 
of the plan period (this had not happened since the adoption of the first 
five-year plan in April 1929). The process of adoption was begun by a 
discussion in the factories which started in August 1955, four months 
before the starting date of the plan.* On January 15th, 1956, the draft 
directives were published, and this was followed by a discussion in the 
party at large. Such discussions may help in assessing public opinion, 
but they can hardly affect the fundamental features of the plan. They 
may, however, influence the following one, and according to Baibakov 
the factory discussions enabled increases to be made in the initial plan 
targets for productivity, production from existing capacity, etc.‘ Bul- 
ganin promised that suggestions made in the discussion would be used 
in elaborating the detailed plans for the Union as a whole and for the 
individual republics, on the basis of the directives adopted by the Con- 
gress. 

Under present arrangements the final detailed five-year plan is to be 
adopted before the end of 1956; and in it the global five-year targets will 
be broken down into specific figures for each year of the plan for each 
industry. On this basis, every factory will then get its targets for each 
year up to 1960. Kosygin complained in his speech at the Congress 
about the failure to do this after the adoption of the fifth five-year plan 
directives by the XIX Congress, but this failure was almost inevitable 
in view of the frequent policy changes of the 1951-5 period, and of the 
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fact that the plan directives were not adopted until nearly two years 
after the plan was due to begin. This was a situation in which party 
guidance was likely to be exercised by changing priorities in the dis- 
tribution of scarce resources and in the allocation of investment; the 
great delay in some construction jobs about which Kosygin complained 
could hardly be avoided in the circumstances. It is true that earlier 
five-year plans had also been adopted with some delay, and had never- 
theless been broken down into detail in the way I have described. But 
in those days an overriding authority was in existence in the person of 
Stalin, and planning could proceed independently of sanction by 
Congress, which did not amount to much more than a public formal 
demonstration of support. Now that the overriding authority has gone, 
it is quite possible that these disturbances in planning procedures in the 
past few years played their part in the decision to convene the Congress 
early; the stabilization in party life resulting from the Congress may 
have been thought to be an essential preliminary to successful long-term 
planning. Looking to the future, if the XXI Party Congress is also 
convened on time, the seventh five-year plan directives will be adopted 
ten months before the plan is due to begin. In these circumstances, the 
trends in public opinion which are revealed during the discussion 
preceding the Congress may then substantially influence the final plan 
which is adopted. 

The decision to convene the XX Congress was announced at the 
same time as the publication of the party resolution on industry; and 
the public discussion which followed concentrated on the coming 
five-year plan. (The amendments made to the party rules at the Con- 
gress were, as we shall see, of some importance, but they were not even 
hinted at in the published discussion.) However, although the dis- 
cussion dealt exclusively with the five-year plan, this does not mean that 
it dealt only with production problems. On the contrary, it is rather 
that the party’s life has been brought so close to economic planning that 
the discussion bn the plan is closely associated with that on basic 
problems of social organization. 

Three kinds of issue dominated the pre-Congress discussion of the 
draft directives. The first and second kinds of issue were ventilated in 
print after the publication of the draft directives; the third type was 
not mentioned in print until Baibakov’s speech at the Congress in 
which he summarized the discussion. 


(i) Minor amendments to the directives 


Firstly, many amendments were proposed to particular points in the 
directives. The draft directives had incorporated some of the sugges- 
tions which had been made in the discussion of the plan which preceded 
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their publication.’ The final directives adopted by the Congress on 
February 25th included some minor changes under the influence of 
the local proposals in the pre-Congress discussion. Examples of such 
amendments cited by Baibakov included the joining of Riga and Vilna 
to the planned gas pipe line, an increase of electric power output in 
Latvia by 60 instead of 40 per cent, and an explicit statement that 
horticulture and viticulture were to be developed in Uzbekistan. 
Baibakov also spoke of ‘other very important matters’ on which amend- 
ments had been made; but I have been able to find only a few additional 
changes in the published documents: a reference to water supply in the 
Donets Basin has been included, and a new rail shop at Novo-Krama- 
torsk and a list of ports to be reconstructed have been omitted. A 
detailed list of railway lines which are to be built, electrified or double- 
tracked has been dropped, although the global plan targets of new 
mileage have been retained. These omissions may be explained by 
strong pressure exercised by some Congress delegations in favour of 
alternative projects, and by the need to co-ordinate the five-year plan 
with the fifteen-year railway development plan adopted just before the 
Congress began. The detailed breakdown of the over-all planned 
mileage of new or reconstructed track has been left to Gosplan and the 
praesidium of the CC. 


(ii) Problems of social organization 

Secondly, many of the contributors to the pre-Congress discussion 
used the occasion for raising some basic issues concerned with social and 
economic development. Although the official pre-Congress discussion 
in Pravda itself was comparatively short, a fairly large number of sug- 
gestions, some of a highly controversial nature, were reported from the 
republican and provincial party conferences. Other central newspapers 
also published discussion items. The Teachers’ Gazette, for instance, 
invited contributions from its readers on those parts of the directives 
which concern them professionally.* Although suggestions made in the 
Pravda discussion were formulated in the traditional form of amend- 
ments to the draft directives, it is unlikely that the authors expected them 
to be included in the final version of the sixth five-year plan. But 
in making the suggestions they may have remembered that the demand 
for an increased housing programme had played an important part in 
the discussion of the fifth five-year plan, and that such an increased 
programme has in fact been included in the present plan. In raising 
an issue in the pre-Congress discussion they could bring it to the 
attention of the general public. 

One of the main subjects of discussion was the method of payment 
of kolkhoz labour. Existing faults in the system of incentive payments 
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used to encourage particular branches of agriculture are fairly widely 
recognized. The system is so complicated that ‘it is difficult for experi- 
enced specialist economists, let alone collective farmers, to find their 
way through it’. It also discourages work in those parts of the kolkhoz 
economy which have not been given special incentives.’ In an article 
published on the eve of the Congress, M. Solenova demanded that ‘all 
kinds of work which require equal labour outlays should be equally 
paid’.* Khrushchov, who is not without responsibility for the existing 
incentive system, suggested in his Congress report that it should 
be re-examined in those cases where the differential encouragement of a 
branch of agriculture located in a particular republic caused bad feeling 
among its neighbours. Something in the nature of an economic com- 
mission should be set up under the Soviet of Nationalities to advise on 
the problem, on the basis of a study of the labour outlays needed per 
unit output in each branch of agriculture. 

Belayev criticized those economists who denied that the law of value 
was applicable to the allocation and remuneration of labour within the 
kolkhoz economy. At the preceding Ukrainian Party Congress, the 
secretary of a district party committee had reported that an economic 
council of seventeen members had been established in his district in 
order to study these problems.°* 

Basic questions of kolkhoz organization were touched on in the pre- 
Congress discussion. Grushenkov’ suggested that advanced kolkhozy 
should guarantee their members a certain minimum remuneration per 
labour day earned; this minimum should be related to the labour outlay 
on the best farms in the region. Another participant in the discussion” 
rejected this suggestion on the grounds that it contradicted the estab- 
lished kolkhoz organization, but he agreed that a reserve fund should be 
set up to enable payments to be made for labour days even if the harvest 
should fail owing to bad weather. The amendments to kolkhoz Rules 
envisaged in the Order of March gth, 1956 (see below, p. 109) include 
provision for regular advances on labour days earned, to be paid from 
the farms’ actual money income —they do not yet affect the main 
principles of kolkhoz organization. 

Problems of university entrance were also discussed but not yet solved. 
In conditions of general secondary school education the need for stricter 
university entrance selection is obvious, and this will be made more 
necessary by the abolition of tuition fees envisaged by the draft direc- 
tives (these fees had been paid for the last three forms of secondary 
school and for universities since 1940). The headmaster of a Moscow 
secondary school made the radical suggestion that everyone passing 
out from the senior form of the secondary school should work for a 
period in factory or farm.'! Elyutin suggested that universities which 
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train specialists for production should take a higher proportion of their 
entrants from people who had already worked in production; potential 
entrants should be provided with suitable conditions for preparing for 
the entrance examination. One of the major amendments to the 
directives as adopted by the Congress envisages the extension of the 
system of correspondence courses ‘in order to provide ample opportuni- 
ties for those practical workers who occupy positions as engineers and 
technicians [without the necessary educational qualifications], and for 
workers and peasants, to acquire secondary and university specialist 
qualifications without giving up their jobs’. Thus the official position is 
that the normal procedure is still to be to go straight from school to 
university, with special arrangements and assistance for those coming in 
at a later stage in their careers. 

Some controversial issues were raised at the Congress itself. Khrush- 
chov referred to the successes of the campaign to recruit young people 
for the virgin lands, and announced that the party might use the same 
method of attracting labour to work in new districts and to construct 
new factories, railways and power stations. Labour could be attracted 
more quickly in this way than would be possible by the usual methods 
of transferring workers ‘which are expensive in manpower, money 
and time’. Shelepin, the secretary of the CC of the komsomol, referred 
to the successes of his organization in recruiting young people for all 
kinds of important work, but he also suggested that the so-called 
‘organized recruitment of labour’ (orgnabor) should be abolished, be- 
cause it encouraged managers to neglect the welfare of their workers 
and not to select them properly. In illustration he mentioned the 
Ministry of the Timber Industry, which had an intake of 209 thousand 
new workers during the first ten months of 1955; 205 thousand left the 
industry in the same period, and 20 thousand wrote letters of protest 
and complaint to the Ministry and the komsomol. In this way, Shelepin 
protested against the widespread assumption that the willingness of 
young people to put up with hardships when necessary should be used 
to reduce investment costs. He also protested against the use of club 
facilities by their present controllers to make a profit, and used this as 
an argument for transferring some of these facilities to the komsomol. 

A more powerful attack on making a profit out of cultural activities 
was made by Sholokhov when he criticized writers for accepting fees 
for talks in factories and military establishments.** His main attack, 
however, was directed against the bureaucratic machine which has 
managed Soviet literature until now. After the Congress those he had 
attacked made an effort to find a contradiction between the universally 
accepted principle that a writer has an obligation to help the party, 
which was reiterated by Sholokhov, and his attack on the organiza- 
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tional machinery established by the party to guide literature.’* This 
argument overlooks the right of the Congress as a higher party body to 
decide the organizational means through which the party’s influence 
should be exercised. The mood of the Congress was made clear by the 
prolonged applause which greeted Sholokhov’s attack on the whole 
concept of the bureaucratic management of literature. ** 


(iii) Welfare questions 

Little mention was made in the published material of the third type 
of issue raised in the pre-Congress discussion, until Baibakov’s summary 
of the discussion on the Congress itself.1* This type of issue includes 
measures such as the re-introduction of the seven-hour day and five- or 
five-and-a-half-day week (with a six-hour day for juveniles), improve- 
ment of the pensions system and raising the wages of the lower paid 
groups of workers. Proposals such as these are apparently still considered 
too ‘hot’ to publicize before the Central Committee has decided that it 
is possible to meet popular demands. These measures were announced 
in Khrushchov’s report on behalf of the CC, and form the most im- 
portant part of the amendments made to the draft directives. It is 
difficult to imagine that the directives were prepared without reference 
to these reforms, though it is possible that they were seen only as an 
alternative to wage increases and/or price reductions. The announce- 
ment of the reforms may have been delayed until the Congress itself in 
order to strengthen the favourable impact of the Congress on public 
opinion. On the other hand, as these reforms improve the workers’ 
conditions without creating much additional purchasing power, they 
have been regarded as compensating for price reductions which the 
Soviet public had come to expect but which were not feasible in view of 
the present agricultural price policy, as is emphasized by the increase in 
the prices paid to farmers for potatoes and vegetables announced in the 
Order of January 30th. The unpublished pre-Congress discussion may 
have indicated to the CC the form in which this compensation should 
be given. Once the decision had been taken to improve hours and holidays 
rather than wages, restrictions on public discussion of these issues 
ceased. A few years ago it would have been inconceivable for a minister 
and member of the CC to suggest in a Congress speech reforms which 
went considerably beyond what the CC considered feasible at the 
time; this is what Kovrigina did, applauded by the Congress, on be- 
half of mothers and working women. Evidently the Soviet leaders have 
come to the conclusion that if peace is preserved, this type of progress 
can take place rapidly irrespective of what happens to that part of real 
wages which depends on the peasant producer. The logic of events 
and the fact that in the atomic age an intelligent and cultured labour 
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force is required have at last reversed the trend towards social differen- 
tiation which was characteristic of the Stalin period. As Mikoyan put it: 


During the period when we were industrializing a peasant country 
such a gap [between the wages of the higher-paid and lower-paid 
categories] was natural, because it stimulated the rapid growth of 
a highly skilled labour force which was badly needed by the 
country. 

Now that we have a highly qualified, cultured working class 
which is being replenished every year by young people who have 
received a seven-year or ten-year education, the difference, although 
it should be preserved, will be narrowed down, which follows from 
the new level of our development and signifies a step forward to 
communism. 


On the basis of the industrial achievements of the Stalin period, the 
educational and welfare provisions of the 1919 party programme are 
being turned into reality. 


II 


The Congress was more outspoken than previous Congresses, and it 
was so organized as to prevent it appearing as a mere platform for a few 
party leaders. It lasted 12 days, 3 days longer than the XIX Congress. 
The vote on the individual nominations for the new CC, and the 
discussion of their merits, appears to have been taken more seriously. 
Khrushchov’s published report was supplemented by a speech at a 
secret session. The reports of the Central Inspection Commission and 
the Credentials Commission gave details of party organization which 
went beyond what was strictly required by their terms of reference. 
Several speeches from the floor attracted and merited attention equal 
to that given to the two main reports. Khrushchov’s main report was 
within the tradition established by Stalin’s report to the XIII Congress 
in 1924, but, unlike the main reports delivered to the preceding three 
Congresses, it was not treated as in itself the authoritative proclama- 
tion of the party line. The Congress passed a resolution approving in 
general terms of the political line and work of the CC, and then, ‘in 
order to restore the healthy practice current up to and including the 
XVI Congress’ (1930),1* elected a commission to draft a resolution on 
the report of the CC. This resolution, adopted on February 24th, did 
no more than summarize the main theses of Khrushchov’s report, but 
the fact remains that no individual was treated as the sole spokesman of 
the party line (Khrushchov’s report must itself have been approved by 
the CC in advance). 

Indeed, the main result of this Congress was its emphasis on collec- 
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tive leadership rather than its revision of certain principles of theory; in 
any case, the most important principles which have been revised date 
back to Lenin, and the amendment of them was initiated in Stalin’s 
later writings. Stalinism was rejected not as a set of theoretical views, 
but as an authoritarian method of leading the party and the nation, 
opposed to the development of the work and responsibility of all the 
participants in socialist construction. The rejection of the ‘cult of the 
individual’ was a necessary complement to collective leadership, and 
this had been stated long before the Congress; nevertheless, the pro- 
clamation of these principles from the party’s highest forum had 
its own importance. In his speech at the Congress, Kaganovich referred 
to ‘a number of great issues of principle and theory’ considered by the 
CC during the period covered by the report: how to develop heavy 
industry further, how to evaluate the present stage in the construction of 
communism, international policy questions, ‘and others’. The first 
subject was discussed at the plenary meeting of the CC in January 
1955,” and the second at a meeting of the CC apparently held in early 
September 1955, immediately before the publication of Molotov’s 
letter.1* Questions of international policy appeared on the agenda of 
the July 1955 plenary meeting in the form of reports by Khrushchov 
and Bulganin on their journey to Yugoslavia. This meeting also took 
the main preliminary decisions on the five-year plan and decided upon 
the convocation of the Congress. International affairs were presum- 
ably also discussed in September 1955 on the eve of Khrushchov’s 
and Bulganin’s journey to the East, and after their return. In view of 
the present working methods of the CC, it is unlikely that the draft 
directives were published before a full meeting had had its say. 

About the ‘other’ great issues of principle and theory referred to by 
Kaganovich, we may assume that they concern what was referred to at 
the public sessions of the Congress as the rejection of the ‘cult of the 
individual’. Such reports about Khrushchov’s speech at the private 
session as are available indicate that under this heading were included 
problems such as Stalin’s thesis that the class struggle would be intensi- 
fied after the expropriation of hostile classes, in reflection of the capital- 
ist encirclement. This thesis was the basis on which he let loose the 
political police against oppositionists within the party'**. When was the 
decision to reject the ‘cult of the individual’ and its implications 
taken? Before the Congress, in late January 1956, the main points of 
criticism of historical work made by Mikoyan at the Congress itself had 
already been made at a readers’ conference of the journal Voprosy 
Istorii.2° However, there was some resistance at this time by repre- 
sentatives of the hitherto predominant school, and Pankratova in her 
summing up on January 28th was at pains to explain to these people 
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that no ‘revolution in historiography’ was intended but merely an 
improvement of the existing work. The same issue of the journal, which 
went to press on February gth, i.e. before the opening of the Congress, 
nevertheless already contained a criticism of the failure of party histori- 
ans to refer to and use the speeches by certain delegates at the earlier 
party Congresses. The names mentioned included Gamarnik, the 
head of the Political Department of the Army in Tukhachevsky’s day, 
as well as those of victims of the purges of the type later rehabilitated 
by Mikoyan (see below, p. 24). It is difficult to imagine that state- 
ments of this kind could have been published before a decision of the 
CC to get rid gradually of existing party mythology. 

There are other indications of the stages in which the attack on the 
‘cult of the individual’ developed. The proposition, dating from the 
post-1929 depression, that the productive forces in capitalist countries 
were bound to decline during the ‘general crisis of capitalism’, had 
been repeated in Stalin’s Economic Problems of Socialism. At the plenary 
meeting of the CC in July 1955, attention was directed towards the need 
to overtake the output of the capitalist countries per head of population, 
and this proposition must have been resented as a definite obstacle to a 
proper appreciation of the position. In September it was disowned 
with reference to a fairly obscure economist who was alleged to have 
supported this view.** But readers of Kommunist may be supposed to 
have read the Economic Problems of Socialism. On the eve of the 
Congress it was again denounced, without mentioning any names, as 
‘alien to Marxist teaching’.** Mikoyan’s mention at the Congress of 
Stalin’s name in connection with this mistake was therefore not a new 
contribution to theory but a carefully planned step in the repudiation of 
the myth that Stalin was infallible. 

The rejection of the embellishments and nationalist distortions of 
the history of the Russian Revolution which had developed during the 
Stalin period had been treated as an achievement of the new course 
as early as January 1955.** This may have been taken further at the 
plenary meeting in July 1955 when the Belgrade visit was discussed. In 
September the need to develop Marxist theory in respect of inter- 
national relations was emphasized, and it was plainly recognized that 
different roads of transition to socialism existed.** It must have been 
obvious from the beginning that a major revision of party theory would 
necessarily involve an attack on the authoritarian setting in which that 
theory had been promulgated up to now. Stalin may himself have 
realized this, and perhaps this is why he was so tentative in his own 
efforts at revision. An open break with Stalin’s tradition would ob- 
viously be an asset for his successors in their foreign relations. Would 
it be an asset in domestic politics? The answer to this question evidently 
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depended on whether it was possible to lead the country on non- 
authoritarian lines in future. Could the country be led without a 
virtually infallible authority in the party which could be used to suppress 
dissent, and without continuing to write party history in black and 
white terms? By the spring of 1955 the return to strict legality and the 
re-examination of the Leningrad and Georgian cases must have made 
it obvious that more needed to be said about the bad side of the Stalin 
period than had been said at the time of the Beria case.** 

External evidence indicates that the decision to disown Stalin ex- 
plicitly was in fact taken on the eve of the Congress. Stalin’s 76th 
birthday was celebrated by Pravda on December 21st with the same 
relatively moderate praise as had been current since 1954. On January 
18th, Mzhavanadze, who made a moving speech about ‘Beria’s’ victims 
at the Congress a month later, did not refer to these matters in his 
speech to the Georgian party Congress, according to the report in 
Zarya Vostoka. On January 31st the platform at a Ukrainian Agricul- 
tural Conference was decorated with pictures of both Lenin and 
Stalin.*? On the day the Congress opened, Pravda Ukrainy, Sovetskaya 
Belorussia and Pravda Vostoka (Uzbekistan) appeared with slogans 
referring to ‘the banner of Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin’ and corres- 
ponding pictures. However, the Moscow Pravda on the same day 
carried only the picture of Lenin (and marching workers and peasants), 
and an editorial which praised collective leadership without explicitly 
condemning the ‘cult of the individual’. As soon as the Congress 
opened Khrushchov, under a picture of Lenin without Stalin, made the 
position clear by asking the delegates to stand in honour of three 
outstanding leaders of the communist movement who had died during 
the last four years: Stalin, Gottwald and the Japanese leader Tokuda. 

There were some variations in the expressions used by the party 
leaders?* in denouncing the ‘cult of the individual’. Kaganovich recog- 
nized that the move, though necessary, was ‘not an easy thing’; Mikoyan 
was comparatively explicit. What has since become known about 
Khrushchov’s speech to the closed session (even if due allowance is 
made for embellishments resulting from the Bonn atmosphere) makes 
it evident, however, that these variations are really the result of a 
distribution of roles in a pre-arranged plan for carrying out a difficult 
psychological operation. This would be true even if Khrushchov was 
outspoken in the secret session only because he wanted to break down 
the resistance which delegates nurtured on the Stalin myth may have 
shown even to the relatively restrained phrases of Mikoyan, and to the 
implication of these phrases for the assessment of party work in general 
during the past twenty years (in his published report, Khrushchov did 
not explicitly disown Stalin). It would be true, even if the circulation 
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of the speech at the secret session in the primary party and komsomol 
units was a consequence of reactions to the disowning of Stalin in 
Georgia and perhaps elsewhere. Before this whole set of actions, at the 
Congress and after it began, there must have been a joint decision by all 
the party leaders that it was necessary to denounce Stalinism as a 
method of leading the party and of establishing orthodoxy in ideas. 

Why were the party leaders driven to the conclusion that this de- 
nunciation was necessary? It may have been demanded by a large 
majority of the delegates — their applause of Mikoyan’s speech appears 
to have been considerable. Moreover, at the top, collaboration among 
the present party leaders would be put on a sounder footing if ideologi- 
cal safeguards against the rise of another Stalin were established. 
Kaganovich said that it was of great importance to expose the cult of 
the individual and to take the proper Marxist-Leninist attitude to the 
historical function of the masses, the party and its leaders. “The 
struggle against the cult of the individual was a most important factor in 
the formation and unification of the collective leadership of our party’. 
On the republican level there were many local leaders after whom 
scores of kolkhozes, schools and factories had been named, and whose 
portraits had been carried in processions. Mukhitdinov in a report in 
Tashkent province, accused the buro of the Uzbekistan CC of having 
diminished the function of its plenary meetings in violation of the 
principle of collective leadership. It was stated that ‘elimination of the 
consequences of the cult of the individual in all fields of party and 
government work’ must include the strict observation of the law of 
the country and of democracy within the party, and protection of party 
workers from the attacks of scandalmongers and time-servers.** As 
regards party and economic administration, Pravda of March 2oth, 1956, 
states that: 


the cult of the individual has encouraged . . . administration for 
administration’s sake, and has fostered neglect of initiative from 
below . . . As a result of the cult of the individual, abnormal 
habits have developed, such as covering up faults, embellishing 
reality and humbug. We still have quite a few boot-lickers and 
cheer-leaders, people who are accustomed to having their speeches 
written by others, and who have been brought up in a spirit of 
servility and kowtowing to superiors. 


The editorial of the post-Congress issue of Partiinaya Zhizn (1956, 
no. 4, p. 7) interprets the Congress decisions as having emphasized that 
‘empty-headed careerists, who act only when ordered from above and 
who work not for the sake of the cause but in order to earn the approval 
of their superiors, are of no use to the party. The party needs intelligent 
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and bold officials who show initiative and whose value increases as their 
knowledge increases, and as they assimilate the experience of the 
people’. 

Foreign policy questions worked in the same direction as internal 
factors. This Congress may have been the first to do more than pre- 
pare party opinion for forthcoming diplomatic moves and foreign 
policy changes. It actually enabled a changed international setting to 
make its impact on the party’s outlook. This impact was all the more 
far-reaching, because it was caused not by a set-back but by the suc- 
cess of the policy, which was to counter American demands for a 
settlement involving Soviet capitulation by forming an anti-war group 
far wider than the communist powers themselves. The actual and 
potential non-communist partners of the USSR would require evi- 
dence that this new policy was not just a trick to attach them to one of 
the two camps preparing for war, but was really a new way out of the 
catastrophe threatening civilization. Moreover, some of these potential 
partners believe that they are building socialism by their own methods, 
and inevitably resented the attitude that the Soviet road to socialism 
was by definition the only truly socialist one, the attitude which under- 
lay most of the practice of the Comintern and later of the Cominform. 


Thus the recognition of a third camp in the world, which together with | 


the communist countries would form the wider peace camp, implies 
a redefinition of the road to socialism. 

In this connection, an important part was played by Kuusinen’s 
repudiation of the statement in the 1928 Comintern programme about 
Gandhi-ism as incorrect even at that time. These statements had been 
based on Stalin’s famous thesis that in the final stage of the national 
liberation struggle of colonial and dependent countries the bulk of the 
bourgeoisie of these countries would go over to the side of the bourgeoisie 
of the metropolitan power concerned. It was also necessary for the 
Soviet leaders to satisfy Tito’s demand that the restoration of relations 
between the two parties should be based on firmer foundations than the 
‘Beria’ formula, which Soviet citizens had learned to interpret as a 
polite circumlocution to describe the most repulsive traits of the later 
Stalin period. ‘Tito was not just a national leader of a former colonial 
country with mistaken views about the paths of development within 
his country; in the framework of Stalinist ideology he appeared to be a 
deviationist who followed fairly precisely in his own country the line 
of policy which Bukharin and his friends had died for advocating. If 
internal conditions had not made the changed attitude to Stalin possible, 
the Soviet leaders would not have been able to give way to Tito’s 
demands and would have had to treat their relationship with Nehru’s 
India as a mere liaison of convenience. Both the requirements of the 
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international situation and the need to consolidate collective leadership 
helped to set free the forces which had matured in the last years of the 
Stalin period and in the transition years since the XIX Congress. 

To the present writer, it appears that three main pressures or drives 
have now come into full play. 


(i) The demand for security of the law 


Firstly, the measures taken in connection with the Beria case set off 
a widespread demand for the settlement of accounts with the whole 
method which made use of the nation’s need for protection against 
external enemies and their agents in order to suppress internal dissent, 
and even to get rid of anyone who happened to attract the displeasure 
of the political police. A point in Khrushchov’s report to the Congress 
gave an indication of the strength of this feeling. He found it necessary 
to repudiate the error of ‘some comrades’ who are inclined to distrust 
the organs of state security in general as a result of the re-examination 
of the Leningrad and similar cases. These comrades were evidently 
senior people, for others would not have had the opportunity to familiar- 
ize themselves with the details of these cases. Their attitude, he said, 
was wrong: the overwhelming majority of the state security officials 
were honest workers devoted to the cause. A comparison of this 
Congress statement with the modest initial form of the attacks on the 
political police helps us to measure the distance travelled by Soviet 
opinion.*® It is unlikely that any member of the CC has suggested that 
all the old GPU officials should be dismissed, but when Mikoyan 
denounced the explanation of failures in the Civil War as due to ‘the 
alleged wrecking activities of certain party leaders of these days, who 
many years after the events described were incorrectly declared enemies 
of the people’,*? he was opening a public discussion on the question of 
which of the revelations of the 1937-8 purge were correct, and which 
were not. 

The effect of this speech led Pravda to repeat, in its editorial of 
February 20th, the statement in Khrushchov’s report that the unity of 
the party had grown in the struggle against “Trotskyites, Bukharinites, 
bourgeois nationalists and other evil enemies of the people who aimed 
at restoring capitalism’. Since the Congress such descriptions of the 
subjective intentions of the opposition have been replaced by statements 
about the consequences to which the victory of their policy would have 
led. Thus Partiinaya Zhizn, 1956, no. 6, states that the policy of the 
different groups amounted ‘in substance’ to capitulation to world 
capitalism, and describes as an illustration the likely consequences of a 
victory of the Bukharinites in 1928-9. Few people in the USSR would 
quarrel with this statement. Some Western observers imagine that a 
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rehabilitation of Trotsky is possible. ‘They overlook the basic fact that 
he and most of the other members of the oppositions wished to keep the 
USSR in the traditional framework of the Western labour movement, 
while it was precisely by becoming the leader of the group of Eastern 
nations that the USSR became strong enough to overcome the limita- 
tions of Socialism in One Country, and to face the truth, however 
hard. 

The whole system has been repudiated by which people were con- 
demned because (a) they had been associated in the past with the 
‘enemies of the people’ or (b) they had been reluctant to support Stalin’s 
drive to exterminate the opposition. This system was the basis of the 
less publicized aspects of the 1937-8 purge.** The day after the publica- 
tion of Mikoyan’s speech the central organ of the Polish Workers’ Party 
published a joint declaration by the communist parties of the USSR, 
Poland, Italy, Bulgaria and Finland which denounced the dissolution 
of the Polish party by a decision of the Executive Committee of the 
Comintern.*®? On February 21, Pravda published both this declaration 
and a commemoration article by Varga on Bela Kun, another purge 
victim. Apparently, the present climate of public opinion in the USSR 
is not satisfied with the rehabilitation of particular victims of the 
purges, but demands that if people remain condemned, their guilt should 
be proved outside the secrecy of the examination room, and the hysteria 
of the witch hunt. 

How could such a demand become a powerful factor in Soviet public 
opinion twenty years after the event? After all, the victims are either 
dead or already rehabilitated. Those who suffered comparatively minor 
mishaps in these years, such as expulsion from the party for ‘lack of 
vigilance’, must have found their place in Soviet life long ago, though 
they may still want a general reassessment which will show that the 
black marks against their name are probably based on fiction. But 
though the purges took place twenty years ago the comparatively minor 
misdeeds of the political police in Leningrad, Georgia and the doctors’ 
plot are fresh in the memory, as are the sneers put about as part of the 
drive against ‘cosmopolitan’ authors and critics. The main culprits in 
the ranks of the political police may have received a well-deserved 
penalty,** but many people still thrive who enhanced their professional 
prestige by clever denigration of others. No one wants a new upheaval 
directed against the time-servers of recent years, but many Soviet 
citizens may feel that, in the interests of future security, it is a good idea 
to destroy the claim of such people to have acted in the interests of the 
party. And as their claim to represent the party had been based on one 
man’s prestige, that prestige must be reduced to the proper dimensions. 
In the circumstances, excesses in the opposite direction are almost 
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inevitable; but the time is bound to come, I think, when Stalin’s merits 
will be appreciated without the restoration of the myth that he was a 
super-man or that all his major decisions had been correct**. 

The main result of the destruction of this myth will be that it will be 
impossible for anyone, including Khrushchov and Mikoyan, to claim 
that his statements about party history should be accepted uncritically. 
It will weaken the authority of an organizational framework in which 
statements by the leaders were repeated mechanically. It is highly 
probable that the party leaders have foreseen that this will be the result, 
and want it to happen in view of the harm caused by party officials 
bred in the authoritarian tradition; this harm is particularly great in a 
situation which requires the continuous adaptation of party policy to 
changed conditions. 


(ii) The fight for a critical and realistic approach to the past and 
the present 

This leads us to the second main motive force behind the change. 
Pankratova stated: ‘the party resolutely opposes attempts to embellish 
the present state of affairs, but some of our historians cannot make up 
their minds to deal with difficulties and shortcomings in its past work’. 
Mikoyan demanded that a history of the October Revolution and of the 
Soviet state should be written which would ‘show without embellish- 
ment not only the surface but all the manifold aspects of the life of our 
Soviet land’. He hit at the political root of the evil when he attacked the 
Short History of the CPSU(b), for which Stalin took responsibility. 
Pankratova also made public mention of a fact known to every student of 
these matters both inside and outside the USSR — ‘for some reason’ 
important writings by Lenin published in the third edition of his 
Collected Works had been omitted from the fourth. 

This kind of difficulty also applies to research in current problems. 
Mikoyan deplored the fact that the abundant Soviet statistical materials 
were kept under lock and key, so that economists could not conduct their 
research on the basis of study of facts. It is not surprising that the 
‘talmudistic’ manipulation of quotations, frequently complained about 
at the Congress, replaced proper social and economic research. This has 
international as well as domestic aspects. Mikoyan complained of the 
dissolution of Varga’s Institute of World Economy and World Politics, 
in 1949, and of ‘seizing for propaganda purposes on isolated facts about 
the symptoms of an approaching depression [in the West] and on the 
impoverishment of the working people, instead of making an all-round 
and profound analysis of what is happening in the life of foreign 
countries’. This approach contrasts with Fedoseyev’s attempt a year 
before the Congress to save a lot of traditional orthodoxy; this kind of 
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attitude seems to have been overcome in the autumn of 1955 when the 
line of the theoretical preparation of the Congress was finally decided 
upon.*® 


(iii) Adjustment of party theory to changed conditions 

The third and possibly the most powerful reason for making a clear 
break with the Stalinist framework was the realization that party 
theory must be adapted to the changed international conditions. 
Khrushchov’s report drew important new conclusions from the actual 
development of the two competing world systems. However, the 
amendments to accepted theory, though important, did not involve 
greater changes than some of those proclaimed by Stalin on different 
occasions. There has, in fact, been a tendency to question the need to 
amend existing party theory on the grounds that it had allegedly al- 
ready dealt adeqately with the matters on which new emphasis is being 
placed.** For this very reason, the former method of gradual changes 
in emphasis has to be replaced by explicit reformulation, otherwise it 
might not be realized that the change in emphasis necessitates a radical 
change in political methods. The really important question is not a 
particular point in theory but who is competent to develop party theory 
further. It is clear that developments in theory are likely to meet 
resistance — indeed, there would be no point in having a party theory 
unless there were at least a prima facie assumption of its correctness 
which those who wish to amend it have to refute. The strength of that 
resistance was indicated by the care taken by both Khrushchov and 
Mikoyan to make it clear that the basic difference between revolutionary 
and evolutionary socialism continued, even though a peaceful transition 
to socialism is considered possible in some countries. The strength of 
the resistance to change was indicated in a different way by Molotov’s 
self-critical statement that the CC had occasionally had to assist the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs to get a proper appreciation of new possibili- 
ties, and that the Ministry had been hampered by ‘customs and dogmas’ 
appropriate to the pre-war period. But who is competent to amend 
party theory? Ultimately, of course, the party Congress — though under 
Stalin Congresses were rare and the leader’s theoretical utterances 
were immediately treated as infallible. But who is to supply the Con- 
gress with the theoretical advice upon which it reaches its decision? 

Suslov indicated the main cause of many of the weaknesses of Soviet 
work in the social sciences when he denounced the setting in which the 
development of Marxist theory was ascribed only to certain individuals 
and treated as their sole responsibility, while ‘all other mortals as 
it were had the job of digesting and popularizing what these individuals 
created’. Further, after his criticism of Stalin’s Economic Problems of 
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Socialism, Mikoyan invited the economists to study that work deeply and 
critically and re-examine it from the standpoint of Marxism-Leninism. 
Pankratova stated that ‘scientific problems cannot be decided by order 
or by a majority decision. The party teaches us that science develops 
through discussion and free exchange of opinions’. This statement by 
the head of the Institute of History of the Academy of Sciences must be 
taken as a criticism of her own past policy, among others. If those who 
make such statements are fully aware of their implications and put them 
into practice in social research, the XX Congress will have been the 
occasion for more than the destruction of an outdated framework. It 
will have initiated great contributions by Soviet social science in fields 
where it has so far been restricted to exegesis. 

There are different nuances in the treatment of the relationship 
between theory and practice by different speakers, but this may be due 
to the different subjects they were dealing with. Khrushchov went 
furthest in his emphasis on the practical applications of party theory; 
he regards it as of little value except in its practical application. He 
criticized party workers who treat party work as something separate 
from business administration and local government (this separation 
had been looked on in the past as a guarantee that on the one hand, the 
party would not lose its leading position, and on the other hand, that 
it would not usurp managerial functions). He also criticized ‘talmudists’ 
who fear that a close connection between theory and practice might 
lead to a neglect of theory. Marxist-Leninist theory, he argued, could 
guide them only if it was developed in application to the practical 
problems of communism. He suggested that the new party programme 
should be drafted jointly with a long-term plan of economic and cul- 
tural development covering several five-year plans. In the resolution 
on this point adopted by the Congress on February 25th the long-term 
plan is described as being ‘in preparation’. This is an idea as old as the 
first five-year plan, and the plan has in fact been in preparation on and 
off for over six years.*’ The Congress resolution is careful not to identify 
the new programme with the long-term plan. The long-term plan is 
mentioned as a source for the programme additional to ‘the main 
propositions of Marxist-Leninist theory developed on the basis of the 
historical experience of our party, the experience of the brother parties 
of the socialist countries and the experience and achievements of the 
whole international communist and labour movement’ (the XIX 
Congress decision on the programme had stated that it should be 
based on Stalin’s Economic Problems of Socialism). The close connec- 
tion of the party programme with current political and economic 
measures is nothing new. The existing programme, adopted by the 
VIII Congress in 1919, consists of a theoretical introduction followed 
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by a list of the measures introduced or envisaged as immediately 
practicable at the time of its adoption — its slightly Utopian flavour is 
simply a result of the views on practical policies which were current 
during the period of war communism. 


III 


The ability of the party to lead the country is of course influenced 
by its structure. Since the XIX Congress, its total strength has in- 
creased by a third of a million to 7,216,000. As a result of the measures 
introduced by the XIX Congress to discourage too long a probationary 
period,** the number of ‘candidates’ included in this total decreased 
from 869,000 to 449,000. This increase in full membership by 783,000, 
or more than 11 per cent, in 34 years is apparently considered sufficient, 
but Khrushchov criticized the tendency of lower party organizations to 
pay insufficient attention to controlling the composition of the new 
members. In particular, they had failed to strengthen the working- 
class nucleus of the party (this criticism applies even more strongly to 
the state of affairs before the XIX Congress). In illustration, Suslov 
gave favourable and unfavourable examples about the admission of the 
workers and peasants to party organizations in provinces with reasonably 
comparable social structures: 47.2 per cent of the new admissions in 
Sverdlov province were workers at the bench in 1955, as against 32.2 
per cent in Novosibirsk province, which includes the Kuznetz industrial 
basin. In Omsk province 31.7 per cent of the 1955 admissions were 
collective farmers as against 11.4 per cent in Stalingrad province. In 
Belorussia, 60.8 per cent of new admissions in 1954-5 were workers 
and peasants,** and, if the provincial figures cited are typical, this may 
not be much above the national average. This would not compare 
unfavourably with the first part of the Stalin period (apart from episodes 
such as the Lenin recruitment in 1924) when the greatest progress 
towards an increase of the working-class section of the party was made. 
In present conditions, admission of collective farmers is obviously on 
a different footing from that of individual peasants in 1924-8. But 
at the present rate a fairly long time will elapse before the prominence 
of officials and managers which developed during the ’30s and ’40s is 
seriously affected. 

As to educational standards, 14.7 per cent of the total membership on 
January 1st, 1956, have complete (about 11 per cent) or incomplete 
higher education (as against 11.8 per cent at the time of the XIX 
Congress), 22 per cent have ten-year secondary education, and 29.7 
per cent have seven-year education. A third of the party membership 
still has only education up to the age of 11 which, it may be remembered, 
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was predominant in pre-war days in the countryside and among 
industrial workers who had come from the village. 

According to the report of the Credentials Commission, the party 
now has more than 350,000 primary organizations. Of these, 43,061 
are in industry (an increase by 3,870 as compared with the XIX Con- 
gress) and 80,015 in collective farms (an increase by 3,660). There are 
still 7,356 farms without party units and 10,580 where these units 
contain only 3-5 members. The appeal by the party for 30,000 ex- 
perienced organizers to volunteer for the chairmanship of backward 
farms gives a rough indication of the number of such farms. According 
to Khrushchov’s report, more than 20,000 were actually sent, so that 
nearly half of the farms involved appear to have very small party 
organizations, or none at all. From Khrushchov’s report, it appears 
that about 14 million party members (less than half of those living in 
rural districts) are directly employed in MTS, collective and state 
farms. *° 

At least as important as the proportion of workers and peasants in the 
total party membership is the extent to which they are being promoted 
to posts of responsibility. The number of workers in the committees of 
primary party organizations at large factories has been extremely low, and 
the standards of improvement recommended by the party organizational 
journal before the Congress were relatively modest.‘ The percentage 
of Congress delegates who are workers increased by 170 per cent at the 
XX as compared with the XIX Congress, and the percentage of col- 
lective farmers doubled. But it must still have been extremely low, ** as 
only a third of the delegates in all were employed in production and this 
includes managerial, technical and office staff. Khrushchov’s report 
emphasized the need to recruit more women to the party and to promote 
them to posts of responsibility — 14.2 per cent of the delegates were 
women as against 9.2 per cent at the XVIII and 12.3 at the XIX Con- 
gress. The Azerbaijan SSR and Tatar ASSR were commended for the 
higher proportion of women among the delegates, and Armenia was 
criticized for its weaknesses in this respect.‘* Less than a fifth of party 
members are women, and the increase is very slow. The Congress 
emphasized the importance of women by electing a woman to the 
Praesidium for the first time in the party’s history. ** 

At present, party Congresses are to a large extent meetings of repre- 
sentatives of the party machine. At the Congress, of a total of 1436 
delegates, 506 were full-time party officials (more than half of them 
below the provincial level), and there were also 177 civil servants, and 12 
trade union and 8 komsomol officials. Conditions appear to be similar 
at the republican congresses. In Uzbekistan for example, 330 of 828 
voting delegates were employed by the party, 201 in administration, and 
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18 by trade unions and komsomol. The importance of work in the 
economy, and the workers’ and peasants’ claim to fair representation, are 
not reflected in this composition. On the other hand, it is clear that if 
party congresses cease to be purely formal occasions, the people who 
primarily have to carry out the decisions must attend. A very rough 
indication of the social composition of the more responsible party 
officials is given by education statistics of the delegates: 56 per cent of 
the voting delegates to the Congresses were graduates, 7 per cent had 
been students of higher education institutes without graduating and 
only a fifth did not have full secondary education.‘* As compared with 
the XIX Congress,‘** there has been a considerable reduction in the 
proportion of those without full secondary education and a slight 
reduction in the proportion of graduates. The party organizer has 
become more prominent as compared with the engineer and the profes- 
sional man, and is gradually improving his educational qualifications. 

At a time of major political development some replacements of party 
officials are inevitable. In Uzbekistan, the outgoing secretaries failed 
to be re-elected in 2950 of the 8000 primary organizations, and in 474 
organizations a vote of censure was passed against the committee. ‘’ 
At the centre, 50 of the 133 members of the new CC had not been 
members of the CC elected by the XIX Congress, and 37 of them had 
not even been candidate members (8 of the 50 new members were due to 
the increased size of the CC). Only two-thirds of the 125 members of the 
old CC were re-elected. There were some natural deaths, and a few old 
CC members had been involved in the Beria case. Yet even apart from 
this, not all CC members had been allowed to serve their full term: 
Khrushchov reported that ‘some officials who had not justified the 
confidence put in them by the party had been removed from the 
Central Committee’. These changes are moderate in comparison with 
those which marked the initial period of Stalin’s personal rule: in 1939 
only 16 of the 71 CC members elected at the XVII Congress in 1934 
were re-elected (4 had died in full honours, 11 had been ‘purged’ at 
publicly announced trials). The difference illustrates what Mikoyan, 
speaking at the XX Congress, described as the ‘roughly twenty years** 
during which we had in fact had no collective leadership’. Only a small 
minority of the unexplained 40 members dropped by the 1939 Congress 
are likely to have been failures in their practical work, so it follows that 
in Stalin’s opinion only a minority of the CC members elected in 1934 
had supported him during the crisis. On the other hand, a large 
majority of the members of the CC elected by the XIX Congress, held in 
Stalin’s life-time, must have agreed to the condemnation of the ‘cult of 
the individual’. . 

The only important change in the age composition of the delegates 
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seems to be a natural result of the promotion during the three-year 
period of some people who joined the party during the war and after. 
There were 22 Old Bolsheviks at the XX Congress, more than at the 
XIX, but members who joined the party up to 1920 amounted to only 
4.5 per cent of the delegates in all (as against 7.4 per cent at the XIX 
Congress). A quarter of the delegates to the XX Congress (as against 
36.4 per cent) joined the party between 1921 and 1930 — these include 
the 1924 ‘Lenin enrolments’ who were the backbone of the party 
during the ensuing quarter of a century. 34 per cent (as against 36 per 
cent) had joined between 1931 and 1940, 21.6 (16.6) per cent during the 
war and 13.4 (4.6) during the post-war period. In an appreciation of 
the party’s reaction to the 1937-8 purge, it must be borne in mind that 
two-fifths of the participants in the Congress never heard its victims 
referred to except as traitors throughout their party life, and that three- 
quarters of them knew no party setting other than that against which 
these victims undoubtedly offended, whatever lies may have been 
concocted in order to describe their actions as criminal. In the lower 
ranks of the party hierarchy, as represented at the provincial and 
republican congresses, the proportion of those whose political memory 
goes back beyond the twenty years complained of by Mikoyan is still 
smaller.‘® This state of affairs explains in part why the anti-Stalin 
campaign has been introduced in terms of a return to Lenin, even though 
it is some of Lenin’s views as well as Stalin’s that are being criticized. As 
so often in history, reference to the ‘good old days’ is a banner for the 
establishment of something new. 

The new is to be developed on a very broad basis. On the district 
level, the buro of the committee is invited to allow all interested party 
members to participate in its discussions, and it is prohibited from 
enforcing corporate discipline on its members when an issue on which 
it had taken a decision is submitted to the full committee.*° At the 
centre, the central committee meets regularly and discusses all major 
policy issues, and has developed the practice of inviting leading party, 
state and economic officials from the provinces to participate in its 
discussions.‘ As the meetings of broad committees are being made 
into real political events, it is not unnatural that at the district, city, 
provincial and republican level they are to meet less frequently than was 
established by the 1952 rules. Khrushchov’s report gives the impres- 
sion that the change was introduced by the central committee at the 
request of the organizations concerned, and submitted to statutory 
sanction by the Congress only post eventum. 'The position of the lower 
party organizations has been strengthened by the abolition of republican 
and provincial representatives of the party Control Commission, and 
by permitting the establishment of organizations in factories with 50 
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(instead of the former 100) party members. More important, the politi- 
cal departments in transport have been abolished: this means that 
restrictions on inner party democracy by semi-military discipline no 
longer exist outside the armed forces (where an obvious case can be 
made out for them). 

There is no intention of weakening the party machine. The CC has 
dismissed a quarter of its staff, and Suslov described this as merely a 
beginning, and advised lower party bodies to follow this example. But 
these dismissals only affect technical and administrative staff. The 
Congress sanctioned the CC action in increasing the number of secre- 
taries which provincial, republican and district committees are per- 
mitted to have: they are now to have four or five secretaries instead of 
the three allowed by the previous ruling. As Khrushchov complained 
that the district committees were the weakest component of the party 
machine, the power to increase the number of secretaries will un- 
doubtedly be made full use of. It will be interesting to see whether 
Khrushchov’s suggestion that their salaries should be related to plan 
fulfilment in the district will be followed up: the limits of the envisaged 
return to Leninism are evident from the possibility that such a sugges- 
tion could be made. 

The control by the Central Committee over the provincial organiza- 
tions has been increased by the ruling that party congresses in the large 
union republics shall meet only once in four years, i.e. before the all- 
Union Congress. Their CCs, the intermediate link between provincial 
and all-Union organizations, thus become more prominent. On the 
other hand, a special buro of the CC has been established under Khrush- 
chov’s chairmanship for the guidance of the provinces of the RSFSR, 
which up to now have been directly under the praesidium of the CC 
(this status now remains only for the minor union republics which are 
not divided into provinces). 


IV 


The XIX Congress began a certain relaxation of the existing authori- 
tarian structure. This half-way house became untenable after Stalin’s 
death and the subsequent breaking of the power of the political police, 
and the denunciation of some of the things it had done. Some of the 
leaders may have wanted to retain a more civilized version of the Stalin 
system, shorn of its excesses, in order to maintain the authority of the 
party machine against efforts at reform which seemed to be going too 
far and too fast (for example, in literature), but once the process had 
started it had its own logic. The party Congress, once again declared 
to be the supreme authority, could not confine itself to maintaining a 
delicate balance. It had to design a new pattern, and this very fact put 
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it on firm foundations. The new foundations have increased confidence 
in Soviet foreign policy, strengthened the security of the law, and made 
possible a collaboration between the leaders on a sounder footing than 
temporary groupings. 

The Congress defined the new pattern in its resolution. It instructed 
the new Central Committee ‘not to weaken the struggle against the 
survivals of the cult of the individual’, and emphasized that the full 
Central Committee and its praesidium were the collective leader of the 
party, meeting regularly and surveying the most important issues in 
the country and the party.** The resolution defined the principles of 
policy upon which collaboration between party leaders rests. To 
continue the destruction of the ‘cult of the individual’, Khrushchov’s 
speech at the secret session was circulated among the party organizations, 
so as to prevent any revival of the Stalin cult. To show the masses that 
the new regime means business the 54 day week was introduced by an 
Order of March 8th, 1956, as the first instalment towards the 7-hour 
day. ‘Two days later followed the amendments to the Model Rules of the 
collective farms, reported below, p. 108. The principle upon which the 
unity of the party rests was defined by Khrushchov when he said that 
the party leadership were ‘not a group of people connected by personal 
associations and mutual benefits but an active collective group of leaders 
whose mutual relationships are based on principles which allow neither 
mutual covering up of mistakes nor personal enmity’.** Putting this 
principle into practice, the new CC re-elected all former members of 
its praesidium, notwithstanding the fact that the Congress resolution 
approved the rejection by the CC of the errors admitted by Malenkov 
and Molotov (although the resolution did not mention their names). 
It follows that disagreements of this order of magnitude are admissible 
even among the party leaders on condition that the minority accepts 
the majority decision. This, indeed, is the only way in which party 
theory can be continuously adapted now the authority of any individual 
to pronounce definitively upon theory has ended. 


RuDOLF SCHLESINGER 
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* Ibid., p. 398. 

3 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. VII, pp. 437ff. 
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are chairman of a district Executive Committee and kolkhoz chairman respectively). 

8 Kommunist, 1956, no. 1, p. 46. 
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® Titaruchka, Gorodok District, Pravda Ukrainy, January 20th, 1956. See also the 
report on a conference of that Council, ibid., February sth, 1956. 

10 Alekseyev, Pravda, February gth, 1956. 

11 Maklakov in Pravda, January 20th, 1956. 

12 The point had been made also by Korneichuk at the Ukrainian Party Congress; 
see Pravda Ukrainy, January 23rd, 1956. 

18 Cf. A. Gindin’s open letter, published in Literaturnaya Gazeta, February 28th, 
1956. Gindin is naive in the extreme when he states that the authors managing the 
Writer’s Union, unlike Sholokhov, wrote a number of novels during the later Stalin 
period. He does not ask himself why Sholokhov remained silent. 

14 Sholokhov’s speech at the Party Congress, like the one he made at the Writers’ 
Congress (Soviet Studies, vol. VI, p. 412) should not be regarded as an act in defence 
of ‘opposition’ writers: he strongly emphasised the long-term character of good 
literature and opposes all kinds of quasi-journalism, opposition as well as official. 

18 There are exceptions such as the very strong words used by a kolkhoz chairman 
speaking at the Ukrainian Party Congress about the plight of old and disabled kolkhoz 
members. The time had come, he said, to consider legal provision for their needs. 
(Dubkoventsky, Pravda Ukrainy, January 20th, 1956). 

16 Pravda, February 21st, 1956. 

17 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. VII, pp. 65ff, 87ff, and g1ff. 

18 Tbid., pp. 430ff, and 435ff. 

184 After the Congress this thesis was publicly denounced, with a hint at its implica- 
tions for the 1937-8 purge. Cf. the editorial in Kommunist, 1956, no. 5, p. 13. 

as an Ulbricht’s report to East Berlin party officials, reported in The Times, March 
19th, 1956. 

20 Voprosy Istorii, 1956, no. 2, pp. 119ff. Criticisms were made, by the editors and 
others, of the description of Shamil’s insurrection in the Caucasus as reactionary: this 
description was denounced as starting from the standpoint of tsarist Russia rather 
than from that of the international revolutionary movement. 

21 Tbid., p. 127. 

22 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. VII, pp. 67 and 433. 

23 'V. Cheprakov in Kommunist, 1956, no. 1, p. 103. 

24 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. VII, pp. 346-7. 

%5 Tbid., pp. 431-3. 

26 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. VII, pp. 166ff. Some reluctance to speak out about these 
things was indicated by the fact that an event so important and so creditable to the 
régime as the abolition of the powers of imprisonment of the political police (by the 
Osoboye Soveshchaniye of the MVD), was made known two years after the event, only 
when the American lawyer Professor Berman talked to his Soviet colleagues in the 
autumn of 1955 (in view of the predominant climate of American opinion, it is hardly 
astonishing that the correctness of his report was questioned in some quarters); on the 
eve of the XX Congress it was mentioned in print, with reference to the fact that it had 
taken place in 1953, in a leading article of Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo 1 Pravo (1956, no. 


I, P- 3)- 

27 Pravda Ukrainy, February ist, 1956. 

28 With the exception of Voroshilov. Evidently no one expected him to disassociate 
himself from his old comrade-in-arms, and he restricted himself to positive observa- 
tions about collective leadership and, in accordance with his function as Chariman of 
the Praesidium of the Supreme Soviet, to the measures needed for the development 
of socialist legality. 

2° Pravda Vostoka, March goth, 1956. 

30 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. VI, p. 140 and vol. VII, pp. 104-5 and 114-5. 

31 Of those mentioned by Mikoyan, Antonov-Ovseyenko was an original friend and 
supporter of Trotsky who kept away from factional politics in the ’thirties; Kossior, a 
moderate oppositionist in 1923, was a slightly unorthodox Stalinist in the ’thirties. 
Mikoyan also referred to ‘the guiding and directing part played by Lenin’s pre- 
revolutionary Central Committee’ — however, this may only have been repeating the 
demand for emphasis on the part played by Ordzhonikidze in the re-organization of the 
party. By far the most surprising positive mention of the name of an alleged ‘enemy 
of the people’ is that of Gamarnik in Voprosy Istorii (see note 20): if he was innocent 
(he committed suicide before being arrested), a large part of the assertions as to the 
political connections of the Tukhachevsky conspiracy is invalidated. 

82 Practically all the purges from the Comintern (see below in the text) came under 
the first heading; the Ordzhonikidze case (and possibly many more) comes under the 
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second heading. In his Stalin (p. 420), Trotsky speaks about a conspiracy of ‘bureau- 
crats’ made in self-preservation. To Trotsky, every non-Trotskyite is, by definition, a 
‘bureaucrat’ and, even if his statement is correct, it need not be taken as referring to 
members of the party majority. But if there were indeed anti-Stalin conspiracies 
within the party majority (as distinct from the witch-hunt against supposed sym- 
pathizers with an opposition), the implications of some of the recent rehabilitations 
would go very far indeed. In the issue of Voprosy Istorii quoted in note 20, however, 
favourable reference to Zinoviev and Kamenev for a time as early as 1920 is avoided 
even where this involves obvious gaps in the presentation (cf. ibid., Pp. 21). 

Partiinaya Zhizn, 1956, no. 4, which went to press on March 6th, in an article on the 
better use of archives, suggests that important official documents ‘which resulted from 
collective leadership and correctly express the policy of the CP and of the Soviet 
government, but were signed by persons who were later removed from the leadership’ 
might be published as committee decisions without any signatures, with a mere indica- 
tion of the organization or institution by which they were issued, provided the editors 
regarded the content of the document as historically and politically important (p. 44). 
The authors of this suggestion appear to be balancing precariously between the hitherto 
current omission of parts of the party record connected with later victims of the great 
purge and the alternative of frankly admitting that the latter may have participated in 
collective leadership and, with the help of their colleagues, have arrived at correct 
decisions: the resulting ‘solution’ (omitting the names of signatories ‘who were later 
removed from the leadership’, which does not imply treason) illustrates the untenability 
of the half-way house, in the search for which the guardians of party mythology are 
at present engulfed. 

** Cf. For a Lasting Peace, for a People’s Democracy, February 24th, 1956. The five 
signing parties apparently acted instead of the Cominform, since dissolved. The 
signature of the CPSU under a document published in Warsaw on February 19th can 
hardly have been decided upon after the opening date of the XX Congress; presumably 
the whole time-table was pre-arranged, with a view to making Mikoyan’s speech a 
first step in the public revision of some of the obviously unfounded decisions of the 
purge era. 

34 The naivete with which, in a letter to the editor of The Times, published on March 
6th, 1956, their execution is treated as a refutation of Khrushchov’s statement in 
Delhi that criticism is now permitted in the USSR, illustrates the incapacity of a 
section of Western public opinion to realize the first thing about how public opinion 
would react in the USSR. 

344 An attempt at a more balanced appreciation of the positive and negative aspects 
of Stalin’s leadership has since been made in Kommunist, 1956, no. 5, p. 23ff. 

% Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. VII, pp. 348 and 433. 

36 Cf, Partiinaya Zhizn, 1956, p. 53. 

87 See Planovoye Khozyaistvo, 1956, no. 2, p. 34. 

38 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. IV, pp. 314-5. 

39 Sovetskaya Belorussia, January 26th, 1956. 

40 In a predominantly agricultural republic such as Belorussia the percentage is not 
much higher: according to Patolichev’s report (ibid.), 35,000 out of a total of 145,000 
party members and candidates (30 per cent of all the party members as against only 
20 per cent two years before) were members of the party organizations of agricultural 
production units: the difference appears to indicate a tendency to associate officials, 
and perhaps also doctors, teachers, etc. more closely with those units. 

41 Soviet Studies, vol. VII, pp. 438-9. 

** From the Uzbekistan Congress we have more detailed figures: of 828 voting 
delegates 103 were employed in industry, transport and construction and 107 in agri- 
culture, but only 37 were industrial, and 35 agricultural workers (apart from these, 
there were 54 kolkhoz chairmen) Pravda Vostoka, January 29th, 1956. 

‘8 In Uzbekistan, where conditions must be difficult, 20.4 per cent of the members are 
women, slightly more than the national average, and 14.1 per cent of the delegates 
to the republican party Congress were women (Pravda Vostoka, January 29th, 1956). 

44 There were never any on the Politburo. In 1919, women, who had played a 
certain part during the underground struggle, disappeared from the small CC of early 
days (in view of its size, this CC might be regarded as the counterpart of the later 
oe They reappeared in 1924, when the CC had become a broad representative 

dy. 


4° Educational standards in Uzbekistan were even slightly higher: 64.7 per cent of 
the voting delegates to the republican Congress had —complete or incomplete — 
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higher education, 18 per cent complete and 17.3 per cent incomplete secondary 
education (ibid.). 

46 Of its 1192 voting delegates 709 had complete and 84 incomplete higher education; 
233 delegates had completed the secondary school while 196 had only elementary or 
seven-year schooling. 

47 Pravda Vostoka, January 28th, 1956. 

48 As Mikoyan speaks in such general terms it is possible that he calculates back 
from Stalin’s death to the XVII Congress, or even to Kirov’s assassination. Yet it is 
not impossible that his calculation is quite precise and refers to the reaction of CC 
members to the Tolmachev-Eismont case and to hesitations (in February 1933) in 
collectivization issues, to which Stalin referred in Sochinenia, vol. XIII, pp. 241-3. 

4° The Uzbek Party Congress, for example, had an absolute majority of delegates 
who joined the party since 1941; only 12 per cent of the delegates had joined up to 
1930 inclusive. ‘ 

50 Partiinaya Zhizn, 1956, no. 1, pp. 46 and 6s. 

51 Struyev at the XX Congress (Pravda, February 19th, 1956). 

82 Editorial of Pravda, February 29th, 1956 (it was reprinted by the republican 
newspapers). 

53 Repeated in the editorial of the Army newspaper Krasnaya Zvezda, February 21st, 
1956. 





A NOTE ON ESTIMATING THE SIZE OF THE 
SOVIET POPULATION 


Mr. Harrison E. SALISBURY, writing in the New York Times of 
March 11th, 1956, pointed to recent evidence suggesting that the 
present Soviet population must be considerably smaller than it was 
generally thought to be. The evidence led him to reduce the estimates 
of Western observers for 1955+ (which had so far ranged between 215 
and 225 million) to a range of 199.4 to 203.4 million at the outside. His 
result has now been confirmed by Soviet sources: A recent issue of 
Pravda (June 7th, 1956) discloses a population figure of 200.2 million 
for April 1956. There is, however, some reason to believe that his 
method of estimation, though crowned with success in this instance, is 
in need of further refinement, and might quite easily have led us astray. 
At a time when quantitative disclosures in the Soviet press are likely to 
multiply and to invite the use of similar methods with increasing 
frequency, it may be useful to list a few of the precautions which should 
normally be taken when venturing into this field. 

The basis of the revision is a statement by I. F. Tevosyan (a Vice- 
Chairman of the USSR Council of Ministers) at the XX Party 
Congress that steel production per head of population had increased 
2.38-fold between 1940 and 1955. From this Mr. Salisbury deduces 
that since total steel output is known to have increased at most 2.47-fold 
in the same period, the population cannot have multiplied by more than 
the factor 1.0378 (= 2.47+2.38). Applying this growth rate to an 
assumed maximum population of 196 million in 1940, he obtains his 
outside estimate of 203.4 million for the corresponding 1955 figure. 

It is clear, of course, that this method can only lead us to the popula- 
tion figures conventionally used by Soviet statisticians in their per 
capita calculations, which need not in every instance reflect genuine 
knowledge or belief.” Even apart from this, however, I do not think 
the argument is entirely on safe ground. In the first place the 1940 pop- 
ulation may well have exceeded the postulated maximum of 196 million. 
Let us recall that the official census figure of 170.32 million for January 
1939 must be augmented by at least 23 million to allow for the areas 
incorporated in the Soviet Union between that date and December 1940. 
When this is done we obtain a minimum of 193 million for the end of 
1940, even before allowance is made for the natural increase of the 
pre-1939 Soviet population during the two years in question?’ Accord- 
ing to the official counts of 1926 and 1939 this population showed an 
average growth of 1.23 per cent. per annum, which should have in- 
creased it to 174.54 million by the end of 1940. It follows that a more 
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reasonable estimate covering the total area would have to allow for 
197-54 million on that date, and we certainly cannot exclude a figure of 
198 million as the maximum on which Tevosyan’s per capita index might 
have been based. If this is accepted, however, Mr. Salisbury’s computed 
growth rate of 3.78 per cent. for the period yields a minimum of 205.5 
million for 1955.‘ 

In the second place there is no guarantee that the familiar term 
‘steel’ preserves its accustomed meaning in Soviet statistical parlance 
when per capita (as opposed to aggregate) output indices are at issue. 
The author was at first disposed to test Mr. Salisbury’s findings by 
applying the identical method to Malenkov’s earlier data on coal, and 
obtained the following result: 


TABLE [ 


. Increase in coal production 1940-50: 157 oe i.e. at least* 156.5% 
. Increase in coal production 1950-51: 108%? i.e. at least* 107.5% 





. Increase in total coal production 1940-51: at least 168.24% (1 X 2) 
. Increase in per capita coal production 1940-51: at most 165.49%° 
. Increase in population 1940-51: at least 101.66% (3+ 4) 





. Total population 1940 (million): at least 1934 
. Total population 1951 (million): at least 196.2 (5 x 6) 
. Population increase in 4 years 1951-55 (million): at least 12° 
. Hence: Total population 1955 (million): at least 208.2 (7+8) 





* Assuming rounding to the nearest per cent. 

@ Pravda, April 17, 1951. 

> Fulfilment of 1951 Plan, p. 10. 

© Malenkov (at XIX Party Congress) gave 160% which may be rounded to the 
nearest 10%. 

4 Salisbury’s own assumption (N.Y.T. March 11, 1956). 

¢ Khrushchov, at the Party Central Committee session of January 1955, claimed a 
yearly increase of 3 million (Pravda, February 3, 1955). Ina leading article in Voprosy 
Ekonomiki, 1955, no. 1, p. 6) it is specified that the increase was at least 3 million per 
annum. 

The resulting minimum population figure appeared to exceed Mr. 
Salisbury’s findings by a substantial margin. It was not till somewhat 
later that a parenthetic remark in Shepilov’s report on the 86th anni- 
versary of the birth of Lenin® cut the ground from under the argument 
of Table I. In giving his per capita index for coal, Shepilov specified 
that his figure referred to output in terms of hard coal equivalents. 
True, Malenkov’s statement contained no such qualification, but internal 
evidence now suggests (and I am speaking, as it were, ‘after the event’) 
that it likewise referred to ‘equivalent coal’ and was not therefore com- 
parable with the gross output indices of ‘Table I which are known to 
refer to the crude tonnages mined. But if the word ‘coal’ can undergo 
this change of meaning from one context to another without due warn- 
ing, is not the semantic stability of ‘steel’ equally in doubt, particularly 
when we recall that the use of ‘equivalent steel units’ (making various 
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rolling mill products commensurable with crude steel) is not unknown in 
Soviet statistics? There is at present no more direct evidence to justify 
these doubts, but obviously they cannot be dismissed. Whatever may be 
true of steel statistics, we must certainly reject the evidence of Table I 
and disqualify all per capita figures on coal from playing any part in 
our estimating procedure. 

In his report to the XIX Party ini Malenkov gives per capita 
indices for seven products besides coal,* and by subjecting each of them 
to the treatment exemplified in Table I we can obtain seven parallel 
estimates of population growth between 1940 and 1951. These turn 
out to be mutually inconsistent, unless Malenkov’s figures are taken 
to be rounded to the nearest ten per cent.’ On this assumption con- 
sistency is restored though at the cost of making the limits for each 
estimate considerably wider than one would wish. The most stringent 
minimum of 1.66 per cent (implying a 1955 population of at least 
208 million) is furnished by the figures on coal, and the lowest maximum 
of 2.63 per cent (implying a 1955 population of at most 219 million*) 
by the data on pig iron. As we have seen, the minimum estimate must 
be discarded, and the maximum of 219 million is almost certainly too 
large to serve as a meaningful constraint. Yet the exercise has its value 
in directing our attention to the computational procedure underlying 
Soviet data, and particularly to the method and/or degree of rounding 
that may have been used. 

As the Soviet source material accessible to the West abounds with 
similar opportunities for arithmetic inference, it may not be amiss to 
investigate this seemingly trivial matter in greater detail. Fortunately, 
Khrushchov’s report to the XX Party Congress provides us with 
an object lesson on the precautionary measures which should be taken 
in all such ventures. I shall first reproduce his data: 


TaB.e II 


1950-55 A B Cc 

commodity Per capita 

indices (%) Total output output Ratio* A~ B(%) 
Pig iron 174 160 108.1—109.4 
Steel 166 152 108.5—109.9 
Coal 150 137 108.7-1 10.3 
Oil 187 172 108.1-109.3 
Electricity 187 171 108.7-110.0 
Cotton fabrics 151 140 107.1-108.6 
Wool fabrics 162 148 108.8-110.2 
Sugar 136 124 108.8-110.5 


* Assuming rounding in A and B to the nearest per cent. 


If the figures in columns A and B were exact (i.e. not rounded) they 
would give conflicting evidence on the growth of population during the 
- quinquennium:.the data on cotton fabrics would imply an increase by 
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7.9 per cent, and those on sugar by as much as 9.7 per cent. It follows 
that rounding errors must be present. But even this does not resolve 
the conflict; for the only plausible assumption (i.e. a rounding to the 
nearest per cent) suggests a maximum growth by 8.6 per cent (cotton 
fabrics) and a minimum growth by 8.8 per cent (wool fabrics and sugar). 
In fact, as long as we assume that the published per capita indices have 
been obtained by dividing a single index of population growth into the 
various output increases, i.e. by the identical process whose reversal 
is now hoped to lead us to the missing population index, the evidence 
continues to be conflicting on any but the most unwarrantably ‘doctored’ 
assumptions. We must conclude, therefore, that the computations 
have followed a different course. 


TaBLe III 


GROWTH RATES 1950-1955 


A B 
Index of Max. 
per capita rounding 
. production error in 
%)* A(%)? 
Pig iron 160 1.221 
Steel 152 0.975 
Coal 137 0.434 
Oil 172 0.728 
Electricity 171 0.474 
Cotton fabrics 140 0.404 
Wool fabrics 148 1.465 
Sugar ,124 8.073 


Cc 
Limits of 
per capita 

index 

(%)° F 
158.0-162.0 
150.5-153-5 
136.4-137.6 
179.7-173.3 
170.2-171.8 
139.4-140.6 
145.8-150.2 
114.0-134.0 


D 


Limits of 
total output 
index 

(%)* f 


173-5-174-5 
165.5—166.5 
149.5-150.5 
186.5-187.5 
186.5-187.5 
150.5-151.5 
161.5—-162.5 
135-5-136.5 


E 
Limits of 
population 
growth 
(%)° 
7.10-10.44 
7.82-10.63 
8.65-10.34 
7.62- 9.84 
8.56—10.16 
7.04- 8.68 
7.52-11.45 
I.12-19.74 


@ Khrushchov’s Report, Pravda, February 15, 1956, p. 5. 

b Minimum per capita figures were first computed for 1950 and 1955 (using the stock- 
in-trade output data and assumed population maxima of 210 and 220 million). They 
were rounded to the nearest kg., kwh., or cm. (in the case of fabrics), and the maximum 
rounding errors ascertained for both years (as percentages of the rounded figures). 
These errors were summed to allow for their combined effect upon the ratios (1955 
1950) and further augmented by the maximum error which could result from round- 
ing the final ratios to the nearest per cent. 

=AX(1+B%) 

F Khrushchov’s figures, Pravda, February 15th, p.:4, assuming rounding to the 
nearest per cent. 

¢ Min. E = Min. D = Max. C. 

Max. E = Max. D ~ Min. C. 

f To save space, columns C and D omit the larger number of decimals carried in the 
author’s original calculation. The results in the text below are not, however, affected to 
any material extent. 


Perhaps we may conjecture, as the most plausible hypothesis, that 
official calculation took its starting point from separate per capita figures 
for the two terminal years, each of them obtained by dividing total 
population into total output and rounding to the nearest conventional 
unit (kg., kwh., and cm.), and that the per capita indices were 
subsequently calculated as the simple ratio of these. A method of this 
sort would introduce additional rounding errors into col. B (Table II) 
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whose size is just sufficient to restore consistency with col. A. In 
Table III we have computed the outside limits of these errors on the 
assumption that the maximum population figures for 1950 and 1955 
were 210 and 220 million respectively.° 

A glance at Table III shows that the data are now consistent and imply 
a population increase by 8.56-8.68 per cent during the five years in ques- 
tion (the largest minimum and the smallest maximum of col. E, 
disregarding coal). Can we translate this result into an estimate of the 
total population in the two terminal years? The most promising clue 
is no doubt Khrushchov’s disclosure of an absolute population increase 
of 16.3 million ‘during the Fifth Five-Year Plan’.*° On the basis 
of our percentages this would seem to imply outside limits for the 
1955 population as close together as 204.1 and 204.7 million. Unfor- 
tunately, however, we cannot rule out the possibility that the 1950 
and 1955 population figures underlying the official per capita data 
were themselves rounded to the nearest million, in other words that the 
absolute disparity between them was not 16.3 million, but either 16 
million or 17 million (depending on the first decimal of the unrounded 
figures). A safer estimate of the population limits would therefore be 
184-199 million" for 1950 and 200-216 million’ for 1955. 

In the light of this experience it is seen that Tevosyan’s data on steel 
production must be treated with a great deal of circumspection. They 
do not in fact allow us to conclude that the outside limit for the popula- 
tion of 1955 is 203.4 million, but yield a possible range as wide as 197- 
208 million when treated by the method of 'Table III. Nevertheless, they 
do provide us with a fairly stringent and operative upper limit, and 
Mr. Salisbury is certainly to be congratulated on having perceived so 
early that they were capable of fulfilling this function. 


Taste IV 


RESULTS OF ESTIMATING SOVIET POPULATION FROM PUBLISHED INDICES 
OF ‘PER CAPITA’ PRODUCTION 


Minimum Maximum 
(million) (million) 
December 31st, 1940 193% 1984 
e » 1950 184° 1924 
» » 1951 187° 196° 
vn » 1055 200° 208/ 
* See text preceding Table I. 
» See above. 
© 1950 plus atleast 3 million. Khrushchov implies an annual increase between 3 and 
4 million throughout the ’fifties. 
“ 1955 minus at least 16 million (Khrushchov). 
* 1955 minus at least 3 million p.a. 
f Derived from Tevosyan; see above. 


The method of inferring population growth by dividing per capita 
production indices by the relevant indices of total output has now been 
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hedged about by all the qualifications which internal evidence suggests 
to be essential. By retracing our steps, we can obtain the population 
ranges for a number of crucial years which the method is capable of 
yielding in the light of these reservations. 

It should always be borne in mind that these figures are based on 
definite assumptions regarding the computational procedures of Soviet 
statisticians. More particularly, it was assumed that: 


(1) The output figures used in computing per capita production 
were in all cases, other than coal, identical with those on which 
the gross production indices were based (thus eliminating an 
important source of rounding error). 

(2) Population figures were rounded to the nearest million (for the 
purpose of computing per capita output). 

(3) Per capita figures were rounded to the nearest conventional unit 
(kg., kwh., or cm.). 

(4) Khrushchov’s growth rates (1950-55) are rounded to the nearest 
per cent. 


Although these assumptions seem to be the most plausible ones to 
make, and were largely obtained by rejecting alternative hypotheses 
which resulted in palpable inconsistencies, we cannot be certain 
that they are in fact correct. 

The possibility of unsystematic computational procedure, varying 


from commodity to commodity, and possibly from source to source, 
cannot be rejected out of hand. Nor can the danger of undisclosed 
semantic change. These are the occupational hazards to which the 
Western analyst of Soviet statistics is heir, and no amount of scrutiny 
of published data can really save him. But this does not absolve him 
from testing a given method on all the data which permit its application 
and deriving what evidence he can from the results. 

It is of course the doubtful privilege of those who currently write 
on day-to-day developments to make their estimates by rough and 
ready methods, and all honour to them if they succeed, as Mr. Salisbury 
has done. But at a time when Soviet sources are likely to increase the 
monthly ration of statistical disclosures and stray hints, it may not be 
amiss to remind the new species of homo analyticus Sovieticus that he 
cannot generally afford to ignore the undisclosed figures to the right 
of the decimal point. 

F. SETON 
Nuffield College, 
Oxford 
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1 This and all subsequent population figures quoted in the article refer to the end of 
the years specified. 

2 Pravda, February 24th, 1956, p. 8. 

3 Since this article first went to press, a number of Soviet sources (apparently for 
the first time since the war) have disclosed per capita output data in absolute terms 
which clearly imply the use of the following population figures: 

1954: 216 million (Sotsialisticheskoye selskoye khozyaystvo, 1956, No. 2, pp. 83 and 94). 

1955: 197 million (Kommunist, 1956, No. 6, pp. 17 and 18). 

1956: 200 million (Voprosy Ekonomiki, 1956, No. 3, pp. 30 and 36). 

‘'V. M. Molotov at the Seventh Session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR (1940). 
The figure of 193 million has often been repeated subsequently in Soviet sources with- 
out the important caveat of the original quotation (see e.g. N. Voznesensky, War 
Economy of the USSR in the Period of the Patriotic War, Moscow, 1948, p. 15). We 
cannot, therefore, exclude it as a possible basis for the Tevosyan index, though it 
must not be allowed to enter into the determination of maximum estimates. 

5 Pravda, April 23rd, 1956, p. 2. 

® viz. pig iron, steel, electric energy, cement, cotton fabrics, wool fabrics and paper. 

7 Internal evidence confirms this supposition, as each of the figures ends in a zero. 

® On the assumption of at most 200 million in 1940 and a maximum accrual of 
14 million (=4 X 3.5 million) between 1951 and 1955. 

® The results are scarcely affected, even when these maximums are raised to 250 
million for both years. 

10 Presumably ag December 31st, 1950, and the same date of 1955; see Pravda, 
February 15th, 1956, p 

11 i.e. 16 million + 8. 6b, and 17 million ~ 8.65%. 

2 The 1950 limits plus 16 or 17 million. 





MEASURING SOVIET INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION: 
A REPLY 


THE problem of measuring Soviet industrial expansion under the five- 
year plans receives considerable attention in two articles contained in 
the October 1955 issue of Soviet Studies. Mr. F. Seton is directly 
concerned with many aspects of this problem in his article ‘An Estimate 
of Soviet Industrial Expansion’ reviewing my study, Soviet Industrial 
Production, 1928-1951. Mr. Peter Wiles’ article, ‘Are Adjusted Rubles 
Rational?’, is concerned primarily with the limitations of Soviet market 
prices and factor costs as indications of Soviet scarcity conditions. These 
limitations raise difficult problems concerning the interpretation of vari- 
ous output values drawn from the Soviet economy and, among other 
things, complicate the task of obtaining meaningful weights for an 
index of Soviet industrial output. Both authors, Seton of necessity 
and Wiles for illustrative purposes, refer frequently to my revised index 
of Soviet industrial production. Curiously, Seton and Wiles appear to 
reach exactly opposite conclusions concerning the revised index. 
Where Seton finds the weighting procedure ‘unimpeachable’ but of 
little consequence to the production index, Wiles reasons that Soviet 
factor costs are very ‘irrational’ and therefore make very bad weights 
but concludes that ‘Professor Hodgman’s index of industrial production 
is admirable and much more reliable than the official one, the weighting 
of which is irrational by any standard since it does not allow for 
inflation. But his chosen weights — 1934 wage costs — have no more 
justification than any other possible set of weights derived from a non- 
Soviet economy.’ My purpose is to discuss these and related issues 
raised by the two authors. 

Any index of the physical volume of industrial production is open to 
criticism on two broad counts: (1) its coverage, or whether its physical 
product series are appropriately measured and sufficiently comprehen- 
sive, and (2) its procedure of aggregation or system of weights. Criti- 
cism of the official Soviet index as to coverage focuses on the omission 
in early years of the output of small-scale state and private industry in- 
cluded in later years by a process of statistical promotion. The weight- 
ing system employed in the official index has been criticized because it is 
gross rather than net, because the structure of relative prices from the 
pre-industrialization year 1926/27 overvalues (relative to prices of a 
more developed economy or later Soviet prices) the more rapidly 
expanding commodity lines thus giving the production index an addi- 
tional boost, and because the practice of pricing-in new products at the 
higher cost-price levels of later years imparts to the production index a 
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price inflation effect which is inappropriate to an index of the physical 
volume of production at constant prices. 

My revised index of Soviet industrial production differs from the 
official index both in product coverage and in aggregation procedure. 
The revised index covers fewer physical product series than the official 
index, is forced to adopt various expedients to represent certain products 
at all (for example, represents multiple output series by a single input 
series) and does not give any representation to certain entire branches 
of industry. On the other hand, as Mr. Seton correctly observes, the 
physical product series usually include the output of small-scale as well 
as large-scale industry, which is desirable. On balance, however, one 
has the feeling that the advantage in product coverage lies with the 
official index, or at least that the defects of the official index in this 
respect are more readily allowed for by appropriate adjustment. The 
superiority of the revised index over the official index is rather in the 
aggregation procedure. The weights for the revised index approximate 
value-added, are drawn from a year intermediate in the industrializa- 
tion process, and are all taken from the same year so as to be free of any 
trace of price inflation. Thus they avoid the three major shortcomings 
of the weights for the official index. Criticism directed at the weighting 
rationale of the revised index is thus a thrust at its vitals. Clearly the 
usefulness of the revised index would be considerably impaired if it 
were necessary to accept either Wiles’ conclusion that the weights for 
the revised index are meaningless or Seton’s conclusion that the weights, 
while theoretically sound, are not primarily responsible for differences 
between the revised and official indices, which are to be ascribed instead 
to differences in product coverage. I shall attempt to show that such 
pessimistic conclusions are not in order. 

First, let us consider Mr. Wiles’ view that it is impossible to obtain 
meaningful weights from Soviet factor costs. Wiles’ provocative article 
raises a broad range of issues concerning the problem of the economic 
meaning and usefulness of Soviet prices, factor costs, output decisions, 
monetary values, and the like. My comments are not addressed to the 
full range of these observations but will be confined to the much more 
limited issue of whether the use of 1934 wage costs as weights in the 
construction of an index of Soviet industrial production can be defended 
in terms of the requirements of conventional methodology for produc- 
tion index construction. According to Wiles weights are ‘rational’ 
when they ‘correctly reflect scarcity relationships’.* I accept this criterion 
and will argue that labour costs of Soviet industry in the year 1934 may 
reasonably be interpreted as reflecting the scarcity of labour of different 
kinds and skills. Before doing so, however, I wish to comment on 
another usage of the concept of rationality in which Wiles gets involved, 
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as it appears to me, quite irrelevantly. This is the concept of ‘rational 
output’. 

Wiles does not give an explicit definition of ‘rational output’, but if I 
read him correctly he has in mind that pattern of output which would 
emerge in an economy governed by consumers’ sovereignty and making 
optimum use of the available supplies of land, labour, and capital. To 
make rational output dependent on consumers’ sovereignty strikes me 
as unnecessarily restrictive. If consumers’ sovereignty is made a 
necessary condition for rational output and prices, then we are all 
agreed that the Soviet economic system is irrational by definition and 
there is no need to engage in prolonged discussion. If we are to use 
the concept of ‘rational output’ at all, I should prefer to mean by it 
simply an output pattern which has been determined with due regard 
to alternative opportunities foregone. The actual pattern of output 
may be politically determined by a central governmental body guided 
by considerations of national security, prestige or other ‘non-economic’ 
motives or decentrally by sovereign consumers seeking individual 
satisfactions (that is by ‘economic’ motives). It is important to note 
that the ultimate demand in either case does not stem from scarcity 
relationships but from a system of priorities defining collective or 
individual purposes. Knowledge of scarcity relationships merely per- 
mits a rational choice among mutually exclusive alternative possibili- 
ties in accordance with the ruling system of priorities. I conclude that 
the absence of consumers’ sovereignty in the USSR neither absolves 
the government from responsibility for rational allocation of economic 
resources nor makes rational factor pricing logically unattainable. 

Wiles’ direct discussion of the impossibility of obtaining rational 
factor cost weights for Soviet industrial output rests on two conten- 
tions: (1) there is no evidence that wages are set to reflect the relative 
scarcity or productivity of labour, and some evidence to the contrary, 
and (2) inability to estimate the other factor costs of rent, interest, and 
profits in the Soviet economy (where land, abstinence, and riskbearing 
are not explicitly paid for) and their consequent omission from the 
system of value-added weights badly distorts the relative importance of 
different industrial products, since the proportion of labour costs to 
other factor costs varies widely among different products and industries. 

(1) Contrary to Wiles I believe that there is evidence to suggest that 
relative wages of the year 1934 may be viewed as at least roughly approxi- 
mating differences in relative scarcity and productivity of Soviet 
industrial labour in that year. The principle of piecework wages was 
widely employed in Soviet industry in 1934 thus ensuring that workers 
producing different quantities of the same thing were paid roughly 
according to their relative marginal productivities. True, piecework 
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wages oriented to physical productivity do not suffice to guarantee 
efficient results with respect to inter-industry wage differentials, which 
Wiles regards as crucial. He writes ‘. . . It is precisely upon this sort 
of inequality that must rest any judgment of the rationality of the 
Soviet wage structure.’* But he sees no evidence that the inter-industry 
wage structure was rational or even that Soviet authorities showed any 
awareness of this problem. This seems to me to ignore two well- 
known aspects of Soviet labour administration in the early 1930s. 
First, in this period there was a fairly free labour market as evidenced 
by the high rate of labour turnover. This implies that inter-industry 
wage differentials would have had to show some regard for labour 
preferences based on disutility and for shortages of skilled labour of 
various types to obtain an allocation of labour that was anything like 
that required to produce the pattern of output which the government 
desired. I doubt whether Wiles is prepared to argue that the pattern 
of industrial output in this period was radically different from what 
the government wished it to be, which means that labour must have 
been attracted into the productive uses to which the government 
assigned the highest priorities. Second, the radical revision of the inter- 
industry wage structure from 1928 to 1934 favoured heavy industry at 
the expense of consumers’ goods and appears to demonstrate an aware- 
ness by central authorities of a relationship between production goals 
and labour incentives not unlike that implied by productivity-oriented 
wage differentials. I do not wish to convey that I regard Soviet wage 
differentials as an exact reflection of differences in marginal productivity 
of labour as assessed by omniscient central planners. Far trom it! But 
neither do I regard the structure of Soviet wages as a set of random 
numbers without meaning for the relative scarcity and productivity of 
different kinds of labour in the USSR. 

Wiles cites three specific instances of what he regards as quite 
irrational relative wages in the USSR. Two of these refer to agricul- 
ture or to industry versus agriculture and are not directly relevant to 
the problem of industrial wage differentials. The third reference is to 
the irrationality of paying high wages to get free labour to engage in 
what Wiles regards as uneconomical productive operations in North 
and East USSR. This criticism derives from Wiles’ confusion about 
the difference between rational output and rational factor costs referred 
to above. It ignores the possibility that these operations may be under- 
taken primarily for political rather than economic reasons, that the 
political purposes may be regarded as justifying the economic costs, 
and that high wages may be necessary to overcome the disutility for 
free labour of otherwise unattractive employment. Rather than sup- 
porting Wiles this illustration would appear to lend credence to the 
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view that Soviet authorities found it necessary and convenient to 
employ incentive wages to attract labour into pursuits high on the list 
of governmental priorities. 

Wiles’ final argument for the irrationality of relative wages is an 
appeal by analogy to the fact that Soviet commodity prices are often 
clearly irrational in the sense that they do not reflect their relative 
factor costs.‘ But this, of course, is precisely the argument for adjusting 
ruble prices and completely begs the question of whether factor prices 
are likewise irrational. Paradoxically, he argues elsewhere that Soviet 
market prices for consumers’ and producers’ goods correspond more 
closely than factor costs to the relative scarcity values of these goods 
since ‘after all these prices do on the whole clear the market.’* But this 
conclusion ignores state contro] of prices and production, the implicit 
rationing of empty shelves, the absence of consumers’ sovereignty, 
and the direct allocation of many producers’ goods. Any one of these 
would be sufficient to negate Wiles’ point which depends on the free 
play of market forces. 

(2) There remains the problem of our inability to include in value- 
added weights the other factor costs of rent, interest, and profits. I 
share Wiles’ scepticism about the possibility of estimating these magni- 
tudes for the Soviet economy in which they do not exist as recorded 
values. Moreover, I agree that if these payments form very different 
proportions of the factor costs of different commodities, their omission 
from the relative weights for a production index may well distort the 
relative importance of different commodities in terms of the factor cost 
criterion. My reading of the available statistical evidence on the 
relative stability of labour costs to total factor costs as among different 
industries leads me to believe that this ratio is a good deal more stable 
than Wiles thinks. I do not claim that the ratio is perfectly stable or 
even as stable as one would wish. But Wiles’ pessimism appears un- 
warranted. 

Wiles presents statistics intended to show the variability of labour 
costs in total factor costs in industry and retail distribution in Great 
Britain c. 1950.* Only the industry statistics are relevant to weights 
for an index of industrial output. The data which Wiles has for industry 
show ‘wages, salaries and national insurance contributions as percen- 
tages of net output in UK industry, 1950/51’. While the percentages 
thus obtained vary from 19.9 per cent to 80 per cent and lead Wiles to 
his pessimistic conclusion, there can be no question that they consider- 
ably overstate the variability of labour costs in total factor costs. The 
difficulty is that net output ‘includes depreciation, advertising, and 
local rates’ in addition to wages and salaries, rent, interest, and profits.’ 
Wiles recognizes this as a shortcoming in his data but thinks the presence 
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of the unwanted elements does not affect the validity of his conclusion. 
I know of no reason why local rates should vary markedly among indus- 
tries, but there is every reason to expect large differences in the relative 
importance of depreciation and advertising. The importance of 
depreciation as a charge will vary with the capital intensity of the 
productive process and the durability of the capital employed, and these 
are known to vary over a tremendous range. True, the share of interest 
in factor incomes will also vary with capital intensity and this is a source 
of distortion in the use of labour cost weights. But by including depreci- 
ation charges in net output Wiles doubles the effects of capital intensity 
in his statistical test thus stacking the cards in his favour. Advertising 
outlays likewise differ greatly from industry to industry. They are 
likely to be higher for consumers’ goods than for producers’ goods, 
particularly for such commodities as tobacco and liquors where, signifi- 
cantly, Wiles’ statistics show especially low ratios of salaries and wages 
to net output. Wiles’ reason for ignoring the influence of depreciation 
and advertising is that ‘they were respectively about 5.9 and 6.0 per 
cent of all value added in USA in 1937, and about 4.0 and 4.8 per cent 
in Great Britain in 1935’.* To conclude from industry-wide ratios that 
there is no significant difference among industries is quite inadmissible, 
particularly when the entire case for Wiles may well depend on this 
unproven assumption. 

A more accurate test of variability in the ratio of salaries and wages 
to total factor costs than that undertaken by Wiles can be made from 
United States national income statistics prepared by the United States 
Department of Commerce. Ratios of salaries and wages to national 
income by industrial origin are available for total industry and a number 
of major branches. National income originating in each industry is the 
sum of factor costs incurred by the industry in production. Hence it 
is the net value added to production by the industry measured at factor 
costs. The accompanying table presents average ratios for US industry 
for the years 1949-53. As compared to Wiles’ statistics these more 
accurate ratios reveal a higher and less variable ratio of salaries and 
wages to total factor costs. True, the ratios show more variability than 
one might wish. But it is worthwhile to recall that most production 
indices are forced to make similar compromises with respect to weights. 
For example, the London and Cambridge Economic Service Index of 
Industrial Production makes its weights proportional to net output as 
defined in the Census of Production.* But as Wiles indicates, net output 
departs from factor cost by the inclusion of depreciation, advertising, 
and local taxes. Solomon Fabricant’s index of manufacturing output 
in the United States published in his study The Output of Manufacturing 
Industries, 1899-1937 employs prices (gross values) as weights for sub- 
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indices and later combines these using US Census value-added (which 
contains elements such as depreciation, maintenance and repairs, 
and some taxes in addition to factor costs) to approximate a true net 
value-added index.*° The US Federal Reserve Board’s index of indus- 
trial production likewise represents net value-added by Census value- 
added.'! And the list could easily be extended. 


TABLE 


WAGES AND SALARIES AS PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL FACTOR 
COSTS IN US INDUSTRY (AVERAGES FOR 1949-53) 


Total Manufacturing 69.0 
Food and kindred products 70.3 
Tobacco Manufacturers 44.9 
Textile-mill products 77.2 
Apparel & other finished fabric products 84.1 
Lumber and Furniture products 93:9 
Lumber and wood except furniture 76.2 
Furniture and fixtures 80.8 
Paper and allied products 63.2 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries 78.5 
Chemicals and allied products 53.0 
Products of petroleum and coal 36.6 
Rubber products 69.5 
Leather and leather products 81.6 
Stone, clay, and glass products 68.3 
Metals, metal products, and miscellaneous 70.8 
Iron and steel and their products 78.1 (a) 
Non-ferrous metals and their products 75.3 (a) 
Machinery except electrical 72.5 
Electrical machinery 69.9 
Transportation equip. except automobiles 83.5 
Automobiles and automobile equipment 55.6 
Utilities: electric and gas 47.1 
Mining 66.2 
Source: Computed from United States Department of Commerce, Office of Business 
Economics, National Income, 1954 Edition, a supplement to The Survey of Current 
Business, tables 13 and 15, pp. 176-7 and 180-1. 


Note: (a) Averages for 1945-47; 1949-53 data not available. 


Some compromise with an ideal weighting system appears to be 
necessary if an independent measure of Soviet industrial growth is to 
be had. From the foregoing discussion I conclude that labour costs in 
Soviet industry in 1934 may serve satisfactorily as scarcity-oriented 
factor cost weights for Soviet industrial output. 

Wiles follows his indictment of Soviet factor cost weights by suggest- 
ing that foreign factor cost weights may be preferable as indicators of 
Soviet scarcity relationships ‘since they make allowances for the input of 
land and capital per unit of output, which we may reasonably suppose 
to be typical of all economies using industrial techniques’.’* There have 
been several attempts to revalue Soviet industrial output in foreign 
prices to assist in making international comparisons or as statistical 
expedients adopted for lack of appropriate Soviet price data. But, so 
far as I am aware, Wiles is the first to suggest that indicators of relative 
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scarcity derived from another economy will approximate scarcity 
relationships of the Soviet economy more nearly than carefully selected 
indigenous values. Potential differences in the patterns of relative 
scarcities as between the Soviet and some foreign economy arising 
from differences in resources, technology, and the pattern of ultimate 
demand are likely to be very great. It is significant that Wiles declines 
to nominate any foreign economy to serve in the experiment. The 
proposal impresses me as particularly questionable when the evidence 
for the influence of relative productivity on the structure of Soviet wages 
and for the relative stability in the ration of labour costs to total factor 
costs given above is taken into account. In discussing his suggestion 
Wiles compounds confusion by referring once again to the ‘irrationality’ 
of Soviet output (a quite irrelevant consideration as shown above) and 
surmising that one potential difficulty with foreign relative prices is 
that they would reflect Soviet scarcity conditions too accurately (that 
is, would be too rational) to serve as appropriate weights for the 
‘irrational’ relative outputs of the Soviet economy.** He concludes: 


. . . Neither modern Soviet [irrational] prices nor foreign or pre- 
plan Soviet [more rational] prices form the best weights for the 
actual outputs. What then is to be done? I can only suggest 
arbitrary adjustments of weighting for particular goods known 
to be in glut or extreme scarcity; whatever set of prices is being 
used. !4 


But Wiles does not tell us how an outside observer is to know with any 
confidence the degree of glut or scarcity for various goods within the 
Soviet economy. All of this comes uncomfortably close to proposing 
that an appropriate set of relative weights for Soviet outputs should be 
conjured up out of thin air. To my mind it makes much more sense to 
adjust the ruble than to blend weights from foreign prices and intuition 
by the Wilesian recipe. 

There is one further suggestion that I should like to offer, although it 
is not central to the issue of appropriate weights for an index of Soviet 
industrial output. This is that there is no necessary incompatibility 
(as Wiles implies) between rational allocation of economic resources 
and the pursuit of rapid economic growth as a principal aim of national 
economic policy. The efficient allocation of limited resources to maxi- 
mize economic growth (this requires more precise definition before it 
can serve as a guide to operational decisions) can be just as rational as 
any other allocation of resources to serve given economic objectives 
providing that the choice among mutually exclusive alternatives is made 
deliberately and in full knowledge of the facts. 


* * * 
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Mr. Seton’s searching and fair review article is the sort for which 
any author should be grateful. It both illuminates and challenges. Yet, 
while I appreciate the spirit of the review, I must express sharp dis- 
agreement with its major conclusion that differences between the 
revised and official production indices are due almost exclusively to 
differences in product coverage and hardly at all to the superior weight- 
ing rationale of the revised index. Seton writes: 


Unfortunately . . . the bulk of the quantitative disinflation which 
the Soviet index ultimately suffers at Professor Hodgman’s hands 
cannot really be attributed to his unimpeachable re-weighting 
procedure but must be ascribed to certain other methodological 
devices [in the realm of product coverage — D. H.] which may 
be far more controversial in nature. In fact, taking as given the 
growth rates of the 23 major industries of Professor Hodgman’s 
classification [excluding for the moment a number of sub-branches 
which might in other contexts also qualify as ‘industries’], it 
would not make much difference whether in compounding them 
into a single output index we adopt the Soviet or Hodgman 
weighting system. *§ 


For anyone who is familiar with the abundant and convincing criticism 
which has been directed in recent years against the so-called ‘constant 
1926/27 price weights’ of the official Soviet index, this conclusion should 


come both as a surprise and a condemnation. Fortunately, Seton is 
mistaken. Let us see wherein his error lies. 

Two output indices which are intended to measure the same physical 
product flows can differ from each other, as mentioned above, either in 
product coverage or in weighting systems or in both. The revised and 
official indices differ from each other in both respects. To attribute 
degrees of divergence specifically to one or the other cause as Seton 
seeks to do requires extensive statistical calculations under controlled 
conditions. The effects of differences in product coverage can be tested 
by applying identical weights to different sets of physical output series. 
Or, to test for the effects of varying weighting regimens different weights 
may be applied to identical physical output series. For reasons of 
convenience and accessibility of data Seton has followed the latter 
procedure. 

Seton aggregates the 23 industry series which compose the revised 
index re-weighting by total market values of the year 1934 expressed in 
‘1926/27 stable prices.’** The resulting index does not differ greatly 
from the revised index using 1934 labour cost weights. From the 
similarity of the two indices Seton concludes that the principal cause of 
divergence between the official and revised indices must be differences 
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in product coverage. This, it may be noted, is essentially an indirect 
proof. The reasoning is that if the cause of divergence is not to be 
found in the aggregation procedure it can only be ascribed to the 
product coverage. But no direct test of product coverage has been 
undertaken. 

It cannot be stated too emphatically that Setén’s statistical demonstra- 
tion is completely incapable of supporting the inference that he draws from 
it. By selecting his 1926/27 value weights from the single year 1934 
Seton has completely omitted from his test the effects of the inflationary 
bias built into the official Soviet index as a result of the convention of 
including new products at current and rising prices year after year. 
Seton is well aware of this source of bias in the official index, as a later 
passage indicates, '’ but he does not seem to realize that he has excluded 
its effects from his statistical test. ‘Thus Seton’s demonstration has no 
light to shed on this inflationary phenomenon which to my mind is both 
incontrovertible and probably the most objectionable feature of the 
official index. 

Moreover, Seton is mistaken also in his belief that his statistical test 
‘... tends to contradict the hypothesis of an inherent upward bias in the 
Soviet weighting system as such.’'* As noted earlier the official weight- 
ing system has been criticized because the weights are gross rather than 
net, because they reflect a pre-industrialization price structure, and 
because the valuation of new products at current and rising prices 
introduced a price inflation effect. Of these shortcomings only the 
new product bias can be classified definitely as malpractice, since it 
clearly violates the premise of constant relative weights. The choice 
between pre- and post-industrialization weights is largely arbitrary. 
There are good theoretical grounds for predicting that pre-industriali- 
zation weights (whether value-added or gross value) will tend to yield a 
higher rate of growth in an output index than post-industrialization 
weights. The basis for prediction is the systematic correlation of 
weights (relative prices) and scarcity relations which accompanies an 
industrialization process. Thus when international comparisons of 
industrial growth are undertaken the pre-industrialization weights 
employed in the official Soviet index may exaggerate the achievement 
of Soviet industry relative to that of Western countries whose output 
indices employ post-industrialization weights. The problem with gross 
value weights is not that they impart a systematic upward bias to a 
production index but that they imply double counting. This would not 
be a major shortcoming if the degree of double counting remained con- 
stant from year to year. In fact, however, the degree of double counting 
will vary unpredictably with changes in the composition of industrial 
output and with changes in industrial integration. Thus an extraneous 
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and unpredictable element is introduced into the measurement of 
industrial output by the use of gross value weights. 

When Seton interprets his statistical test as evidence that there is no 
inherent upward bias in the Soviet weighting system as such he does not 
realize that his demonstration omits the escalator effects of new product 
bias. Further, he confuses the question of value-added versus gross 
value with the problem of pre-industrialization versus post-industriali- 
zation weights. To test for the effect of changing from value-added to 
gross value weights the appropriate comparison from Seton’s Table I 
is between the index weighted by 1934 labour costs and by 1934 total 
costs, since both sets of weights are drawn from the same year and thus 
the same stage of the industrialization process. As it happens the shift 
from net to gross reduces the index by about ro per cent. This would 
not always be the case, however, since the ratio of value-added to gross 
value for particular commodities is not independent of the general 
price structure.'* To test for the effect of changing from post-industria- 
lization to pre-industrialization weights the appropriate comparison is 
between the index weighted by 1934 total costs and by ‘1926/27 stable 
prices’. Both these are gross value weights so that this factor is held 
constant. The contrast is blurred by the fact that by 1934 the conven- 
tional 1926/27 prices were some kind of sample of prices for all the 
intervening years. Nevertheless, the fact that the index is higher by 
about 5 per cent when weighted by the 1926/27 prices appears to sup- 
port rather than to refute the hypothesis of upward bias imparted by 
the official (pre-industrialization) weighting system. Seton’s compari- 
son between the index weighted by 1934 labour costs and by ‘1926/27 
stable prices’ (which he interprets as evidence that the official Soviet 
weighting system is without upward bias) merely reveals that the 
dampening effect of shifting from value-added to gross value weights 
was partially offset by the influence of a hybrid pre-industrialization 
price structure as represented in the conventional 1926/27 prices of the 
year 1934. 

Thus, when Seton’s statistical demonstration is properly assessed his 
presumption that differences between the official production index and 
my revised index must be accounted for exclusively in terms of product 
coverage is seen to be without foundation. This is not to deny that 
differences in product coverage are very likely to be partially responsible 
for the divergence between the official and revised indices. But the 
entire burden of explanation cannot be assigned to product coverage 
and related matters as Seton mistakenly concludes. Once it is granted 
that the responsibility for the divergence between the official and revised 
indices must be shared between a superior weighting methodology and 
incomplete product coverage in the revised index, the charge that the 
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product coverage of the revised index is inadequate requires far more 
proof than Seton has yet advanced. 


DonaLp R. HopGMAN 
University of California 
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ARE ADJUSTED RUBLES RATIONAL? A COMMENT 


IN his article ‘Are Adjusted Rubles Rational?’ Mr. Peter Wiles writes 
that ‘. . . the Soviet price structure since 1928 is pretty well altogether 
irrational . . . (but) the Soviet economy is doing very well without 
rationality. Indeed the lack of it may be positively helping growth, for 
price and wage relatives are fixed not with a view to resource allocation but 
with a view to economic growth’ .* From this interesting and rather radical 
doctrine, Wiles concludes that there is no advantage in using Soviet 
weights — as opposed to weights derived from a non-Soviet economy — 
for the construction of production indices or national income estimates 
of the USSR. This conclusion, if correct, tears away the foundation of 
much of the statistical work on the Soviet economy which has recently 
been done in the West. 

Three different concepts of ‘rationality’ appear in Mr. Wiles’ paper. 
One is the concept of ‘rational output’. At times, Wiles seems to be 
relating this to the pattern of output appropriate to consumers’ sover- 
eignty. If this is what is meant, then Donald Hodgman’s ‘Reply’ in this 
issue seems to cover the ground thoroughly. On the other hand, we 
might base our interpretation on Wiles’ statement that rational priorities 
for a pattern of output ‘. . . might be those of the government itself, or 
its idea of those of the consumer.’* Does Wiles mean that the Soviet 
economy produces a product-mix which is flagrantly different from 
that desired by the Soviet government? If this is meant, certainly some 
evidence should be presented to support the case. But in any case, the 
entire ‘welfare’ issue seems quite irrelevant to the problem of ‘weighting’ 
statistical indices. The relevant statistical measures are all weighted by 
factor costs and, at least throughout most of his article, Wiles seems to 
accept this as appropriate. 

The relevant issue, then, lies in the rationality of factor costs and 
combinations of factors. A second possible interpretation of ‘rationality’ 
is that it refers to the efficient combination of production factors so as 
to produce a predetermined bill-of-goods; i.e., the production of the 
greatest total amount of production (however this may be defined by 
the central planners) with a given volume of land, capital and labour 
resources. The writer understands Mr. Wiles’ article as implying that 
the Soviet economy suffers from an unusual amount of irrationality in 
this respect. The acceptance of this thesis would indeed seem to make 
worthless any system of weights based on Soviet factor costs. 

However, in an earlier article to which Wiles refers several times, 
Wiles himself writes that Soviet prices and outputs are ‘. . . indeed 
perhaps more rational than elsewhere . . . if we consider sufficiently broad 
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categories . . . The irrationality is micro-economic only’.* Since no 
statistician can hope to produce composite figures if he insists upon 
weights which are precise replicas of the reality he wishes to represent, 
the above quotation would appear to put Wiles into the camp of those 
who hold that Soviet factor-combination is at least sufficiently rational 
to permit Soviet weights to be used. 

But putting quotations to one side, it is difficult for this writer to 
believe that the Soviet economy has achieved its rapid rate of growth 
while its leaders recklessly squandered the factors of production 
available to them. Clearly the rate of Soviet economic growth is a res- 
ponse to many influences other than efficient use of resources; but it is 
not easy to see how these could have so completely overshadowed the 
grossest types of waste of resources. 

This brings us to the third and most defensible concept of rationality: 
that the money-prices of the various production factors are representa- 
tive of the relevant scarcity of these factors, and thus that cost-minimi- 
zation (for a given bill-of-goods) leads to the most efficient use of 
resources. The Soviet economy may be quite irrational in this sense, 
even if it combines factors with a fair amount of efficiency. For if 
labour, materials and capital equipment are all allocated, cost considera- 
tions may have nothing to do with the actual combination of factors. 

It seems obvious that there is something to the argument that the 
Soviet economy is irrational in this sense. Probably there would be a 
fair degree of unanimity among both Soviet and Western students that 
there are important elements of such irrationality in the Soviet economy. 
There have been varying degrees of use both of compulsion and of 
non-monetary rewards in order to distribute labour among industries 
and regions. The Soviet economy has known constant shortages of 
consumer goods and particularly of raw materials and semifabs; 
physical allocation has been the rule for much of the two latter groups 
of products. Cost considerations have been of minor importance to 
plant management in at least certain major segments of the prewar 
Soviet economy. No direct charge is generally made for the use of 
capital or land. 

But it appears to the present writer that such points do not advance 
us very far. Capitalist economies also have important elements of 
irrationality in this sense, as Joan Robinson‘ and Wiles himself* have 
pointed out. The problem is whether Soviet factor costs are so irrational 
as to make their use as weights totally unsatisfactory, even when these 
costs have been ‘adjusted’ by such means as are available to Western 
students. 

It would seem, then, that Wiles’ argument must hang on one of two 
pegs. One peg is that the Soviet economy is irrational in the second 
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sense in which we have used the word: in that little attention is paid to 
the relative scarcity of various factors of production. The second peg 
is that rational use of factors is achieved primarily by means of physical 
allocations, and that there is relatively little expression of such under- 
lying rationality in the cost structure for the differing factors. This 
latter position is clearly a quantitative one, and it is quite possible that 
it holds for certain years since 1928 and not for other years. 

The issue here is one of the comparative significance of different 
factors, and as such it seems extremely difficult to settle in anything 
approaching a satisfactory fashion. The presentation of individual 
examples of rationality or irrationality of relative costs seems only to 
point up the complexity of the problem, rather than to aid in giving a 
sound evaluation. 

Western students who have used adjusted Soviet factor costs as 
weights for composite statistics have wrestled with these problems.’ 
For example, Bergson envisions the possibility that individual produc- 
tive factors may have been under- or over-valued in the Soviet price 
system in 1937 in ways which some of his adjustments may even 
aggravate. He explicitly disclaims having made any detailed inquiry 
into this matter.* Dealing with the years 1940 and’ 1948, Bergson 
and Heymann take account of ‘irrational’ pricing of different labour 
services in these years by using the 1937 relations between farm and 
nonfarm incomes as a norm against which to revalue farm procure- 
ments.* Further serious study along these lines, if anything quantitative 
can be found, would seem eminently worthwhile. 

But in the meantime, in the absence of such study as this, it appears 
to the writer that the assumption is justified that there exists a basic 
rationality of factor costs,’° once proper adjustments have been made." 
If this assumption is rejected, then national income and production 
studies for the Soviet Union might have to be given up completely for 
absence of proper weights. It is true that Wiles suggests a hypothetical 
economy whose weights might be used, ** but since he admits that he is 
‘personally unable to name such an economy’ this suggestion is not of 
much help. It would seem irresponsible to renounce what may be the 
only effective approach to Soviet statistics before its assumptions are 
fairly definitely shown to be utterly inadequate. In the writer’s view, 
this could be done, if at all, only through detailed comparative analysis 
of the forces making for rationality and irrationality in the Soviet cost 
structure. The citing of individual cases, on one side or the other, is 
rather beside the point. 

Davip GRANICK 
Fisk University 
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ON THE WRONG TRACK’ 


I am accusing most of the Americans working in this field [Soviet economy] not so 
much of bias as of timidity, of failure to tackle some of the most essential questions, 
and of exceptional amounts of labour and money wasted on comparative trivialities, 
Their results, in relation to the amount which has been spent on their work, have been 
very disappointing. 

Coutn CLark in Encounter, December 1955. 


QUITE A DIFFERENCE 


IN 1954 preliminary results of a study made for Rand by Mrs. Janet 
Chapman were released. It showed that by using the consumption 
pattern of workers in 1928 as weights, real wages in 1937 had been only 
58 per cent of those in 1928.* 

Professor Abram Bergson, a consultant to the Rand Corporation of 
the US Air Force, wrote in 1950: ‘1937 was for the Soviet consumer a 
year of unexampled prosperity.’* ‘The margin of error is of necessity 
very large in studies dealing with the USSR economy. A departure of 
To-per-tent should not be considéred a serious error in this type of 
research. So 1937 consumer income must have exceeded that of any 
other year by perhaps 20 per cent to justify the qualification ‘unex- 
ampled’. 

The difference between Bergson and Chapman obviously implies a 
fundamental difference in the appraisal of the great Stalin industrializa- 
tion drive. The average rate of growth of the Soviet economy in 1928-37 
would have had to have been double or more than double the actual rate 
to permit 1937 per capita consumption levels of the urban and rural 
population to have been as high as those in 1928. The year 1937 was 
not too distant from 1929/30, the time when the great drive started. If, 
already in 1937, consumers’ incomes could have been ‘unexampled’ or 
even only equal to those of 1928, sacrifices of the population for the 
great drive, if any, could have been only minor and very temporary. 
The conclusions are fully reversed, if in 1937 real wages still were some 
40 per cent below those at the beginning of the drive.‘ The difference 
between ‘unexampled’ incomes and some 40 per cent below is obviously 
an indication that until recently the Rand Corporation had no real 
‘Understanding of what was going on in the USSR. Together with 
others, it was caught by the skilful Soviet propaganda. 

Right on the first page of her paper, Mrs. Chapman writes: “The 
present study tends to corroborate some of the striking results of 
Prokopovicz and Jasny.’ Prokopovicz published the study referred to 
in 1939 and 1941. In this, he showed that in terms of food, the 1937 
wage had been equal to only 43 per cent of that in 1928.5 Food 
accounts for 52.0 per cent (1928 weights) of all expenses of workers’ 
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families in the USSR.* The year 1937 obviously was not ‘unexampled’ 
for the Soviet consumers, if their wages could purchase in that year 
only 43 per cent as much food as in 1928. 

The late S. N. Prokopovicz was the patriarch of research on the Soviet 
Union outside of that country. His findings were moreover fully in 
line with those of Leonard E. Hubbard and Colin Clark, whose 
studies, like those of Prokopovicz, were published long ago, before 
World War II.’ How was it possible that the Rand Corporation disre- 
garded all these findings for fully 15 years to such an extent that the 
findings of Prokopovicz could have been described as ‘striking’ in 
1954? 

Strange as it may be, Bergson actually quoted Prokopovicz’s figures 
indicating an increase in the cost of food in the workers’ budget by 
779 per cent from 1928 to 1938 (the average wage went up by only 332 
per cent) and, in spite of their being ‘subject to a sizeable margin of 
error’, used them for quite important conclusions.* But Bergson failed 
to accept the inescapable conclusion from Prokopovicz’s findings that a 
great decline occurred in consumption levels during the stated period. 
With reference to ‘the sizeable margin of error’ in Prokopovicz’s analysis 
suspected by Bergson, the check by Mrs. Chapman revealed that 
Prokopovicz underestimated the rise in food prices. The 1937 index of 
food prices calculated with the 1928 consumption pattern as weights 
was 837 according to Prokopovicz and 892 according to Chapman 
(Chapman, op. cit., p. 147). 


RAND AT WORK 


One of the reasons why the Rand Corporation went so astray in the 
vital problems of real incomes seems to be an unfortunate selection of 
subjects for its projects. The principal work of Rand in the field of 
Soviet economics is that on Soviet national income and product. The 
years 1937, 1940, 1944, 1948 and 1928 have been studied.* Composi- 
tion by economic sector has been tackled only for 1937 and 1928. The 
studies are in three volumes.’® In addition to the USA, they are 
published in Great Britain, Canada, India and Pakistan. The 1937 
study is available in at least three editions, the others in at least two (one 
by Rand, the other by Columbia University). 

The omission of the distribution of national income by economic 
sector, which plays a considerable role in the computations for 1937, 
in those for 1940, 1944, and 1948, is strange. In Hoeffding’s study for 
1928, which is the latest opus of this kind, this distribution reappears. 
If these computations were made for 1940, even those who do not take 
the trouble of digging into the matter might have seen the limitations 
of the analysis. 
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The studies, particularly that of Bergson on 1937, are rather involved. 
Especially the adjustments, of which we shall speak below, are preceded 
by such a lengthy, highly technical discussion that the reader is likely to 
be frightened away from realizing that simple phenomena are actually 
involved. There seems serious justification to suspect that at least most 
of those who expressed enthusiasm in print about the studies of the Rand 
group did not actually wade through them. 

At this point it may be emphasized that this paper does not concern 
itself with errors of a few or even several per cent. It has already been 
stated above that in this type of research departure from the facts even 
by 10 per cent should not possibly be regarded as a serious error. Errors 
of 10 per cent in the analysed studies would not have justified the big in- 
vestment of time on the part of the present writer, nor the considerable 
length of this paper. This paper was written and the space for it is 
claimed because the writer believes that the picture given in the Rand 
volumes is not one of the Soviet reality. In their present form, they are 
not a step forward in revealing the development of the Soviet economy. 

That the studies do not yield at least a very broad picture of Soviet 
reality, is also sufficiently revealed by the fact that the leader of the 
group did not get so much knowledge of Soviet reality during the many 
years he had devoted to the project as to avoid the great error of pro- 
claiming 1937 as a year of unexampled consumer prosperity. '! 

The following analysis deals in detail almost exclusively with farm 
income and its share in national income. The rest is not subjected to as 
careful analysis as this. ¥? 

The Material. For his work on 1928, Hoeffding had almost as good 
material as one may wish. Any trouble he gets into comes from the 
desire to rearrange the material so as to make it comparable with 
Bergson’s findings, previously arrived at, for 1937. The other way round 
would have been the wiser procedure. 

Except for data on gross farm production and income in kind of the 
farm population, Bergson operates for 1937 with reasonably good 
material. The computations for 1940, in addition to fewer reliable data, 
suffer considerably from failure of the authors to settle on a definite 
territory and population number. They assume the farm labour force 
to have increased from 35 million in 1937 to 40 million in 1940; i.e. by 
14.3 per cent.'* This implies that the enlarged territory was dealt with 
for 1940. Yet the incomes from farming accounted for by the authors 
consist almost to 100 per cent of such earned in the pre-1939 territory, 
in which the farm labour force declined by several per cent during the 
same period. The farm output for 1940 is thus related to a labour 
force almost 20 per cent larger than that which had actually produced it. 

Rule-of-thumb is the principal source of the estimates for 1944 and 
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1948.'* With reference to 1944, for example, the authors write: ‘From 
scattered information, such as the figures in individual industries in 
1945 shown on Table 2 [but they are dealing with 1944] the writers 
think in terms of a reduction of perhaps as much as one-fourth in ‘“‘real”’ 
national income.’'* Even inferior to the thumb as a source are estimates 
of this kind: ‘Because of the lack of postwar data, the percentage is 
taken to be the same as in 1940.’'* The 1940 percentage incidentally 
also was merely an estimate of the authors. 

The work itself. Work on national economic accounts is normally 
preceded, mostly for many years, by construction of indices for the 
individual items of which the account is composed, such as farm output, 
industrial output, wages, peasants’ incomes, and so forth. National 
economic accounts largely represent a consolidation of these indices into 
one single account. Specifically, the national economic accounts for 
Soviet Russia by Colin Clark, Julius Wyler and the present writer are 
nothing but weighted summations of estimates for the changes in the 
individual components during the periods selected by the respective 
authors. 

The Rand group chose a diametrically different path. It did not make 
any attempts to find out what happened in the various economic sectors 
— or with reference to individual use items — of the national economic 
accounts during a certain period or periods, not even insofar as to have 
a check on the national economic account as a whole in a given year. It 
computes the national income in individual years, with only occasional 
tie-ins among the accounts for different years. 

The national income account of each investigated year is made in 
Soviet current prices of the respective year. The work is undertaken 
without familiarity with the quantities of the goods that are behind the 
value figures used and given by the authors. The volume figures 
themselves are expressed in terms of prices of unknown purchasing 
power. All that the authors obtain is the structure of national income in 
the individual years in unknown prices. 

Since the unfamiliarity of the authors with the prices with which they 
deal adds to the unfamiliarity with the quantities involved in the 
analysis, the whole process becomes equivalent to groping in the dark. 
Consistency checks are an indispensable safeguard for avoiding at least 
grave errors in the work on the Soviet economy, which is inevitably 
conducted with the use of dubious statistics and, to a large extent, is 
based simply on guesses. Analyses of output should be checked with 
transport (real), consumption of goods should be checked with their 
output, etc. Nothing of this kind is possible for Rand. Actually, even 
more elementary checks are excluded. For example, net farm income 
in kind was 32.5 milliard rubles in 1937 and 54 milliard rubles in 1940, 
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according to the authors. It is true that the Rand group nowhere says 
that the 54 milliard rubles of 1940 represented a real increase over the 
32.5 milliard rubles for 1937. But had they known that the 54 milliard 
rubles actually represented considerably less grain, meat, milk, etc. 
than the 32.5 milliard rubles did in 1937, they would have hesitated to 
describe the farmer’s situation in 1940 as so much improved compared 
with the situation of the worker. It is the actual availability of grain, 
meat, milk, etc., rather than figures in some kind of rubles (the authors 
have two kinds of these) of unknown purchasing power, that are the 
things which matter. 

The fact is of immense significance that the prices used in the analysis 
are the extremely artificial Soviet prices. This fact adversely affects the 
analysis to an extent which apparently is not realized adequately by the 
authors. These adverse effects are greatly augmented by the fact that 
the authors are unfamiliar with the prices in which their figures are 
expressed and are unable to ascertain whether the adjustments made 
by them are adequate. Under these conditions, it is not surprising that 
Bergson and Bergson-Heymann stumble over vital issues. Incomes of 
the farm population in kind are greatly overestimated throughout." 
Since incomes in kind constitute a large part of the total income of the 
farm population, the latter also turns out much too high. The same is 
true of the share of agriculture in the national income. The shares of 
industry, construction, investment, military expenditure and everything 
else non-agricultural thus appear too low — in part by large margins. 
The relation between the incomes of the able-bodied farm population 
and that of urban wage earners is considerably overestimated for 1937. 
The authors have a further improvement of this relation in 1940 in 
favour of the peasants to the extent of 19 per cent. The relation between 
farm and non-farm incomes in 1940 is so favourable for the peasants in 
the calculations of the authors that rather than the country-to-town 
migration which was strongly in evidence in those years, the reverse 
would have been going on. Ina similar way, while in real terms industry 
and construction taken together was most likely enlarged from 1937 to 
1940 and farm output remained about stable, the authors’ findings 
imply a quite substantial enlargement of the share of agriculture in 
national income relative to that of industry and construction combined 
from 1937 to 1940. 


THE PRICES 


The extremely artificial nature of the Soviet price system reveals 
itself in multiple, widely divergent prices for the same goods for the 
same and different sellers and/or buyers, wide disparities between the 
prices of different related and unrelated goods, etc. These disparities 
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are brought about by turnover taxes, subsidies to state enterprises, 
obligatory deliveries to the state at prices which vary from almost 
nominal for some goods to near real market values for others, and simply 
by arbitrary decisions. 

The disparities are greatest among the prices of farm products. In 
addition to the mostly low, partly nominal, prices paid on obligatory 
deliveries of these products, the following prices exist on these products: 
prices paid to the producers by the state on ‘voluntary’ sales to it, also 
varying considerably in their levei from one product to another; prices 
paid to state farms; prices charged by the state in retail stores of its own 
chain and in those of the co-operatives; and finally, ‘free’ prices in 
kolkhoz (peasant) markets. 

In 1937, the year with which the principal study of the group deals, 
the Soviet government paid on obligatory deliveries of rye about 7.5 
kopeks per kilogram. Meal (coarse flour) of 96 per cent extraction made 
from this rye, including processing, transport and handling charges, 
cost it perhaps 15-20 kopeks. The government sold this meal at 160 
kopeks per kilogram retail. 

The example of rye and rye meal is an extreme case but immense 
disparities among prices are not the exception but the rule in the 
USSR. The year 1937, however, was relatively favourable in this 
respect. At least the prices in kolkhoz markets seem not to have 
differed substantially from those in state and co-operative retail 
trade. 

In Bergson-Heymann’s computations a ruble which purchased 
compulsorily 13.3 kilograms of rye and a ruble which purchased only 0.67 
kilograms of rye meal are necessarily added together and treated, at least 
at first, as rubles of comparable purchasing power. Adjustments are 
made subsequently, but only part of the disparities is eliminated. For 
an effective mitigation of the adverse effects of these price disparities 
on the analysis a thorough knowledge of the prices and quantities would 
be indispensable. ** 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE VALUE OF FARM PRODUCTION 


Official Soviet statistics distinguish between gross and net agricul- 
tural production. Gross agricultural production includes the value of 
all farm products produced on the farm, even those which are not 
marketable, with the exception only of the value of the use of draught 
animals (their manure, however, is counted) and of pasture. Gross 
agricultural production with the production costs (mostly farm products) 
deducted, represents net agricultural production. 

For the purpose of analysing the farm economy, the Soviets compute 
weighted realized prices of each farm product, so far as these are 
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marketed. The quantities of the same products used on the farms for 
production purposes and for consumption in the farm home are evaluated 
at the same weighted prices. 

Even in the ’twenties before the price pattern for farm products had 
become distorted, Soviet statisticians experienced great difficulties in 
estimating the mass of cheap, but, in their aggregate, very valuable 
unmarketable by-products (straw, chaff, sugar-beet tops, potato tops, 
manure, etc.) which are first included in gross agricultural production 
and then deducted in computing net agricultural production. The great 
difference shown by the estimates of the gross agricultural production in 
the same years between the first five-year plan and the Control Figures 
for 1929/30, separated only by a few months, was largely due to changes 
in evaluation of the non-marketable residuals. 

The difficulty of handling the mass of unmarketable products is so 
great that Soviet statisticians try to avoid computations involving such 
appraisals as much as possible. Since a certain time the share of market- 
ing in farm production is therefore determined by relating marketings 
not to total farm production as the Soviets define this, but to the total 
production of the products marketed.'* But the determination of non- 
marketable products cannot be avoided in establishing the value of gross 
agricultural production. For this purpose, the value of the non- 
marketable products was determined— probably until 1950 —in 
specially approved uniform 1926/27 prices. It has been computed in 
some unspecified prices (probably those of 1952) since then. 

The use of the weighted prices of all marketings for establishing the 
value of gross and net agricultural production and specifically that of net 
farm income in kind may be theoretically all right, but with the price 
system as distorted as it is in the USSR and especially with the prices 
unknown, great dangers are involved. These dangers are especially 
aggravated by the great difference between the prices paid on obligatory 
deliveries and those in kolkhoz markets. 

The sales in kolkhoz markets represent only a relatively small part 
of all marketing of farm products by volume. Yet in money terms they 
made up, according to the Rand group, 53 per cent of all marketings 
in 1937?° and 63 per cent in 1940.*? 

In state and co-operative trade the prices of products of the type 
primarily sold in kolkhoz markets went up from 1937 to 1940 by about 
60 per cent. The prices in kolkhoz markets were about equal to those 
in state and co-operative trade in 1937 but were about 50 per cent 
higher than these in 1940. These assumptions imply that the prices in 
kolkhoz markets must have gone up by about 140 per cent from 1937 
to 1940. 

Now, if the volume of all marketings and of their components were 
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the same in 1940 as in 1937, with the prices in kolkhoz markets having 
increased by 140 per cent and the prices realized in the other markets 
having remained at the 1937 level, the average value of all marketings 
in money terms would have shown an increase of not less than 84 per 
cent. The value of farm income in kind would have gone up by the 
same 84 per cent, although neither had increased by a single pound of 
anything. 

It is obvious that under these conditions a small increase in the share 
of sales in kolkhoz markets in total marketings must have a dispropor- 
tionately great effect on the total value of all marketings, gross farm 
output and farm income in kind. Changes in the proportion of obli- 
gatory deliveries in total marketings must have had the same dispro- 
portionate effect. 

Bergson. The Rand group needs for its analysis the value of the 
marketings and of the farm income in kind. The method of establishing 
those values, used by it, bears a certain resemblance to the procedure 
used in the USSR. There are, however, fundamental departures to the 
disadvantage of the authors. As is done in the official Soviet statistics, 
the Rand group uses as basic the average prices of the marketed farm 
products. However, since it knows neither the amounts involved nor 
the actual prices, it cannot deal with the average price of each marketed 
farm product and apply it to the marketed quantity of this product (the 
official procedure). Although the tables of the authors say ‘at average 
realized farm prices’, the group does not actually operate with any 
prices, but simply assumes that a value figure for total marketing must 
imply ‘average realized prices’. 

The weighted prices of the various marketed products vary greatly 
in purchasing power, if this is measured in a healthy price pattern.** 
The composition of farm income in kind differs greatly from the compo- 
sition of marketings. There is no reason to expect that a price index 
computed for, or implied in, marketings of all farm products as a unit 
would be applicable to the farm income in kind, likewise handled as a 
unit. But the Rand group gives to its imaginary, or implied, price 
index a still wider application. 

As stated, all that the group needs for its computations of national 
income are the values of the marketings and of the farm income in kind. 
These are the items established also by the official statistics in estimating 
the share of marketings in farm production. But while net farm income 
in kind is established by official statistics directly from quantities with- 
out drawing in gross farm production, Bergson calculates it as a residual 
of a line of estimates, of which the value of gross farm output and of 
production costs in kind are part. It is again assumed and again without 
justification that the price index implied in all marketings is applicable 
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also to the value of gross farm output and even to production costs in 
kind. 

The actual quantities which make up the income in kind and the 
changes in this, on the other hand, are not drawn in by the authors even 
as a check, even where the results are obviously wrong. But to realize 
the incorrectness, the quantities and the prices involved would have to 
be known.** 

The procedure followed by the authors is as follows: the value of the 
marketings is estimated on reasonably good evidence for 1937 and on 
increasingly skimpy evidence for the succeeding years. After the value 
of all marketings in a given year was established in one way or another, 
the percentage is ‘framed’ that the value of the total marketings is of 
gross farm production (called ‘gross harvest’ by Bergson)*‘ and the gross 
farm production is established. After this, the percentage that produc- 
tion costs in kind are of gross farm output is ‘framed’ — and these pro- 
duction costs are computed. Finally the sum of values established for 
marketings and for production costs in kind is deducted from the value 
of gross farm production, and the value of the net farm income in kind 
at prices of the respective year is supposed to have been obtained.* 
Thus instead of establishing the net farm income in kind directly, an 
unnecessarily complicated procedure is used. 

In addition to the greater or smaller uncertainties with reference to 
the value of marketings, in addition to the unrealistic assumption that 
the weighted prices of the products involved, for example, in farm 
outlays, most of which are non-marketable, change proportionately to 
the changes in the weighted prices of all marketings, everything in the 
-analysis of the group hinges on so shaky a basis as the percentages that 
marketings and production costs are of gross agricultural production, 
percentages ‘framed’ by the authors on the basis of data for earlier years 
(1933 to 1935) officially computed in a vastly different price pattern 
(1926/27 farm prices). The authors make no attempt to show that the 
transplanting of these percentages into the unhealthy atmosphere of the 
distorted price pattern of the industrialization era does not interfere 
with the analysis. The authors indeed do not stop to show that there is 
even a remote chance for the cost of the non-marketable products, for 
example, to go up exactly in proportion to the rise in weighted average 
prices of all marketed farm products. 

The computation of the share of marketings in gross agricultural 
production in 1937 by Bergson may possibly have been an exception in 
having a solid foundation. Bergson apparently wanted to use the 
official estimate of gross agricultural production in 1937, in order to 
estimate the share of marketings (after deduction from the official 
estimate of 3 per cent for the difference between the biological and barn 
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yield of grain). Since the official estimate (20.1 milliard rubles) hap- 
pened to be in 1926/27 prices, Bergson possibly computed the value of 
the marketings, itemized in official sources, at the same prices.** The 
value he would have obtained in this case must have been about 7 
milliard rubles, which with the official figure for the value of gross 
agricultural production less 3 per cent, i.e. 19.5 milliard rubles, yielded 
36.15 per cent for the share of marketings in gross agricultural produc- 
tion. This percentage figure is that used by Bergson; it is then trans- 
ferred to the computation in 1937 prices, without even an attempt to 
show that such an action does not lead to a distortion. 

The very fact that the only Bergson percentage of the type discussed 
which turned out more or less accurate was that for the share of market- 
ings in gross agricultural production in 1937 supports the presumption 
that the computation was made in 1926/27 farm prices.*” 

A great disadvantage of the procedure employed by the authors is that 
changes in net farm income in kind run not inversely to changes in 
marketings, but parallel to these. A peasant sells his cow. Nothing 
happens to his net account. He books the return for the cow as income 
from sales and reduces correspondingly the fixed capital account. In 
Bergson-Heymann’s method, the proceeds from the sale of the cow 
boost the marketable portion of the farm output, and, with it, the gross 
farm output, production costs in kind, and farm income in kind. The 
value of the cow appears in about a three-fold amount in the value of 
gross agricultural production. Net farm income in'kind is fortunately 
boosted only about as much as marketings. 

The case of the cow described above is not simply theoretical. The 
livestock herds of the peasants were enlarged considerably in 1937 and 
reduced substantially in 1940. There is no indication that these vital 
changes are in any way reflected in the computations of the Rand group. 

In a computation of national income at factor cost (and the discussed 
studies aim to be of this kind), the income in kind of the farm population 
is usually evaluated at farm prices which are considerably lower than 
the prices paid for the same goods by the urban population. If the 
proportion of income in kind in total private incomes changes substan- 
tially, failure to take this into consideration brings about a serious error. 
An analyst who knows the amounts and prices of the goods he operates 
with is able to make adjustments. He may, if advisable, even eliminate 
farm prices entirely and make all his computations of incomes at market 
cost.?8 

A drastic decline in income of the farm population in kind occurred 
from 1937 to 1940, but the authors could not do anything about this 
because they did not know the amounts of goods involved in each of the 
years and the prices in which these goods had been evaluated. 
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All in all, Bergson’s procedure in dealing with farm output testifies 
to inability to realize what is possible and what is impossible, to lack of 
feel for figures, without which one had better stay on the safe ground of 
theoretical discussions. It is only fitting that the accusation of ‘theo- 
mancy’ comes from Rand. 

1937, Bergson. Whatever the reasons, the authors greatly overesti- 
mated gross farm production and especially farm income in kind in all 
years covered by them. An attempt to fit 32.5 milliard rubles, Bergson’s 
estimate of the net farmi income in kind in 1937, into Soviet reality 
would have at once disclosed his figure as being a great overestimate. 
Marketings amounted to 33.5 milliard rubles in that year.?* Hence 
production for sale and the consumption in kind by the farm producers 
was equal to 66.0 milliard rubles and net farm income in kind to about 
50 per cent of the latter. 

Of the 33.5 milliard rubles of farm products actually marketed, 1.7 
milliard rubles worth was made up by procurements and sales other than 
in kolkhoz markets. A large part of this 15.7 milliard rubles consisted 
(at the prices realized) of farm products which are not retained by 
farm producers at all (cotton including cottonseed, sugar beet, castor- 
oil seed and some other oil seeds, tobacco, hides, etc.) or are retained 
only in relatively small quantities (flax, sunflower-seed, etc.). When an 
adjustment is made for this factor, farm income in kind as computed by 
Bergson amounts to considerably more than half of the volume available 
for sale plus the consumption in the farm home of products retained by 
the peasants in relatively large quantities. A farm population only about 
25 per cent larger than the non-farm population, but with a per head 
real income in 1927/28 (at market prices) only about half as large as 
that of the latter and having purchased in 1937 considerable amounts of 
farm products, largely in processed form, from the state and co-operative 
trade as well as in kolkhoz markets, is supposed to have retained con- 
siderably more than half of all grain, potatoes, and vegetables, animal 
products other than hides, and so on, marketed or consumed in kind. 

At 1928 farm prices, the farm income in kind as estimated by Bergson 
for 1937 was equivalent to over 8 milliard rubles. At the same prices 
Hoeffding computed for 1928, when the farm population was about 
15 per cent larger than in 1937 and consumption levels also were higher 
an income in kind of only 6.8 milliard rubles.*¢ 

A virtual economic revolution occurred in the USSR between 1928 
and 1937. Urban population doubled from 1928 to 1939, while rural 
population declined. Industrial output about trebled, and investment 
increased even more. On the other hand farm output increased only 
by about 20 per cent. Stalin and others did not tire of proclaiming as 
the great advantage of ‘socialist’ farming the greatly enlarged share of 
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marketings in it as compared with the ‘negligible’ share of marketings 
in small-scale individual peasant farming of the pre-collectivization 
era. The share of gross marketings of grain in the barn crop actually 
trebled from 1928 to 1940. Yet according to Bergson, net farm income 
in kind increased by perhaps 20 per cent over the period. 

1937, fasny. A rather tiresome itemized accounting leads the 
present writer to estimate the volume available for sale and consump- 
tion in the farm home in 1937 in 1926/27 prices at 12.2 milliard rubles. 
With the 7 milliard rubles as the marketings of that year at the same 
prices, implied in Bergson’s estimates, this leaves 5.2 milliard rubles as 
the net income in kind. By a partly itemized accounting, I obtained 
4.7 milliard as the net income in kind of the farm population.** If, as 
Bergson unjustifiably does, the income of farm production in kind of 
the non-farm population is included with the total of such income, the 
4.7 milliard rubles of my calculations for the farm population rise to 
about 5.1-5.2 milliard rubles, i.e. to exactly the 12.2 milliard rubles of 
the volume available for sale and the consumption in the farm home — 
less 7 milliard rubles worth of marketings. 

4.7 mnilliard rubles of net farm income in kind in 1937 at 1926/27 
prices is 38.5 per cent of the volume available for sale and the consump- 
tion in kind computed in the same prices. Hence, if Bergson’s sweeping 
procedure of dealing with farm prices is accepted, the figure for net 
income of the farm population in kind at 1937 prices, corresponding to 
Bergson’s 32.5 milliard rubles, is 21 milliard rubles. 

Net income in kind of the farm population in 1937, amounting to 
38.5 per cent of the volume available for sale and the consumption in 
the farm home, makes good sense. For 1927/28 the official data seem 
to imply 54 per cent for this item. The decline from 1927/28 to 1937 is 
actually moderate, if the intervening economic revolution and the 
decline in the share of farm in total population are considered. The 
income in kind turned out to be so relatively large in 1937 only because 
it was a bumper-crop year. In addition to having been able to increase 
considerably their livestock herds (increase or decrease of herds is part 
of the income in kind), the peasants put aside many million tons of grain. 

While the excellence of the 1937 crop explains the relatively good 
picture made by the farm income in kind in 1937, it explains also the 
drastic decline in this income in the subsequent years.** Already in 
1938 net income in kind was less than two-thirds of that in 1937 
according to my partly itemized computations (the decline works out 
to 35 per cent).** 

1940. For 1940, Bergson-Heymann have a net income of the farm 
population in kind ot 54.31 milliard rubles and marketings of farm 
products amounting (without the subsidies) to 65.56 milliard rubles. 
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Thus net income in kind was equal to 45.3 per cent of the volume avail- 
able for sale and the consumption in the farm home. This is supposed 
to have occurred in the face of the great increase in obligatory deliveries 
to the state in that year, and of the successful campaign for the diminu- 
tion of the private economy of the kolkhozniki which had begun in 1938 
and led to a large decline of their herds also specifically during 1940.** 

Bergson-Heymann arrived at their estimate of net income in kind in 
1940 in the described round-about way of estimating marketings, 
‘framing’ the percentages that marketings and production costs are of 
gross agricultural production, with net income in kind - ultimately 
obtained as a residual. A direct, one would say normal, approach shows 
that even by use of Bergson’s method of computing the average farm 
prices, the farm income in kind in 1940 was overestimated by Bergson- 
Heymann by almost 20 per cent (as a minimum), as compared with the 
greatly overestimated 1937 net income in kind. As will be shown presently 
the Bergson-Heymann estimate of the 1940 farm income in kind is 
likely to be almost twice the real amount. 

The income of the farm population in kind in 1940 — in real terms — 
was at most three-quarters of that in 1937 (in the old territory to which 
the receipts from marketings in Bergson-Heymann apply). The 
swing from a great increase in livestock herds of the peasants in 1937 to 
a substantial decline in them in 1940 and the great curtailment in the 
distributions of grain by the kolkhozy to the kolkhozniki in the same 
year (two items for which official data are available) alone almost fully 
account for a decline in net income in kind by 25 per cent. In addition 
there was the reduction in their own output of farm products by the 
kolkhozniki and in the distributions by the kolkhozy other than grain. 

In order to estimate the 1940 farm income in kind in 1940 ‘farm’ 
prices, the following changes in prices of farm products from 1937 to 
1940 are. assumed on the basis of data partly in Bergson-Heymann: 

(a) the prices of sales other than in kolkhoz markets increased by 
30 per cent; 

(b) the prices in kolkhoz markets jumped by 140 per cent; and 

(c) the average prices of all marketings rose * by 89 per cent (marketings 
in 1937 used as weights). 

Hence if, according to Bergson, the 1937 net income in kind was 
valued at 32.5 milliard rubles, three-quarters of this at average prices of 
all marketings of farm products in 1940 was worth 46.1 milliard rubles 
rather than 54 milliard of Bergson-Heymann (op. cit., p. 124). Since 
actually the income in kind in 1937, evaluated by Bergson’s method of 


computing average farm prices, was only 21 milliard rubles, the income _ 


in kind in 1940 was equivalent to 29.8 milliard rubles or only little more 
than half (exactly 55.2 per cent) of the Bergson-Heymann estimate. 
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Such a large error obviously does not happen to anyone who operates 
with figures if he knows what they stand for. 


ACTUAL AND ADJUSTED PRICES 


The Rand group embarked on the calculations of the national in- 
come in Soviet prices in spite of the considerable defects of this price 
pattern. It made serious efforts to correct the evil by adjustments but 
it found remedy only for part of it. Along with the estimates in actual 
prices of the current or respective years (for reasons unknown to me 
they are called ‘established prices’), computations are made in adjusted 
prices of the same years called ‘adjusted rubles’ by the authors. The 
recomputation to ‘adjusted rubles’ is supposed to bring the estimates 
to factor or ‘real’ cost. 

The basic adjustments are for turnover taxes and subsidies. Turn- 
over (sale) taxes are immense in the USSR and subsidies also were very 
large in some years. The need to eliminate their distorting effect on 
the national economic accounts is particularly great because both 
factors affect it in the same direction of overstating consumption and 
understating investment. Turnover taxes are levied almost exclusively 
on consumer goods; they inflate the share of private consumption in 
the national economic accounts. Subsidies, which are given mainly to 
producer goods and armament industries, depress investment and 
military expenditure in the same account. 

For some unexplained reason, the adjustment for subsidies to agri- 
culture is made by Bergson and Bergson-Heymann already in calcu- 
lating the value of farm production at ‘established prices’.** Even if 
the farm prices with which the authors had operated had any significance, 
they were made additionally artificial because they were obtained by 
computations from figures including the subsidies. 

In addition to adjustments for turnover taxes and subsidies, Bergson 
and Bergson-Heymann have an adjustment for farm prices and Hoeff- 
ding one for differential profits. The adjustment for farm prices is for 
the fact that the prices realized in kolkhoz markets include quasi- 
turnover taxes, which the sellers in those markets are permitted to 
pocket as compensation for otherwise insufficient incomes. Hoeffding’s 
useful adjustment for differential profits is for the fact that in the year 
involved (1928) the industries producing consumer goods yielded a 
disproportionately large part of total profits. 

The adjustment for farm prices is handled strangely by the Rand 
group. It is made on the assumption that farm incomes remain con- 
stant. Bergson (op. cit., p. 140) says that ‘the procurement prices of 
farm produce are increased [by the authors] to compensate the farmer 
for the cut in collective farm market prices.’ I fail to see any justification 
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for such a ‘privileged’ treatment of the farm money income in the re- 
computation stage. Specifically with reference to ‘compensation of the 
farmers’ I can see only a paper compensation. The improvement in 
peasants’ income is limited to Professor Bergson’s book. 

Farm income in kind is treated even more favourably. By some 
unclear reasoning, it remains entirely unchanged in the process of 
recomputation to ‘adjusted rubles’. Expenditure by the non-farm 
population and consequently its incomes are cut to little more than 
half by the adjustments for turnover taxes and farm prices, yet income 
in kind of the farm population which, even appraised in the relatively 
low farm prices, amounted, according to Bergson, to more than half 
of the total income of the farm population in 1937, is not subjected to 
any adjustments and the total money incomes of this population are 
reduced only moderately in the process of recomputation to ‘adjusted 
rubles’. The relation between the incomes of farm and non-farm popu- 
lation which exists in actual life, the relation, on the basis of which the 
distribution of the labour force among the various economic sectors 
occurs, is obviously greatly distorted by such an arrangement. 

I fail to see any rationale for the differential treatment of farm and 
non-farm incomes in the recomputation to ‘adjusted rubles’. Rather 
than operate on the assumption that farm incomes remain constant in 
this recomputation, as the Rand group does, the basic assumption must, 
in my opinion, be: in the recomputation to adjusted prices, the relation 
between farm and non-farm incomes remains constant. 

In the calculation of the outlays of households on goods and services 
from ‘established prices’ to ‘adjusted rubles’ in Bergson’s Appendix 
Table 3, farm income, except for the income in kind, is unfortunately 
not separated from the other private incomes. The private money 
incomes of the farm population at ‘adjusted rubles’ also seem not to 
have been stated separately elsewhere.** The separation must be made 
here, although there are some uncertainties and one would prefer 
authentic figures. The calculation is first undertaken for 1937:*” 

Milliard 
rubles 

Net income of farm households at ‘established prices’ 59.6 

of this: money income 27.1 
The same after adjustment for turnover taxes (a) 17.6 
The same after adjustments for farm prices including ‘the compensa- 

tion of farmers’ (b) 17.6 


Income in kind 32.5 
Total income of households from farming at ‘adjusted rubles’ 50.1 


Notes: 

(a) It is assumed that the farm population spent in 1937 65 per cent of its money 
incomes, or 17.6 milliard rubles, on purchases from state and co-operative trade. The 
effective rate of taxation in these markets was according to Bergson 53.8 per cent. 
Hence the value of the purchases remaining after the adjustment is equivalent to 8.1 
milliard rubles. (6) The plus and minus appear to cancel each other. 
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Thus total farm income suffered only moderately from Bergson’s 
adjustment procedure. The farm and non-farm income in 1937 as 
implied in Bergson now looks like this (in milliard rubles): 

‘Established ‘Adjusted 
prices’ rubles’ 
Income of households from farming 59.6 50.1 
Of this, income in kind 32.5 32.5 
All other incomes of households 123.9 74.6 
‘OTAL 183.5 124.7 

While the income from farming amounted to less than one-third of 
total incomes of households originally, the recalculating magic makes it 
equivalent to almost two-fifths of the latter. The farm income in kind, 
specifically, which amounted to about one-sixth of the total incomes of 
households before the adjustments, became equal to about one-quarter 
of them after the recalculation. 

In 1927/28, the per capita income of the farm population was equal to 
37.2 per cent of that of the non-farm population.** Incomes of farm 
households in ‘established prices’ in 1937 amounted, according to 
Bergson, to 62.6 milliard rubles,** and those of the other households to 
120.9 milliard rubles. Assuming that the farm and non-farm popula- 
tions amounted in 1937 to 92 and 73 million respectively, the per capita 
income of the farm households turns out to have been 41.1 per cent 
of that of the non-farm population. *° 

In the process of recomputation to ‘adjusted rubles’ the income of 
farm households declined only to 53.1 milliard rubles, while other 
private incomes went down to 71.6 milliard rubles. On a per capita 
basis, this implies 577 and 981 rubles for the farm and non-farm popu- 
lation respectively. The first rose to 58.8 per cent of the latter. 

37-2 per cent as the average income of the farm population, relatively 
to that of the non-farm population in 1927/28, was equivalent to some- 
what more than 50 per cent of the latter if the consumption of each 
group is estimated at the same prices. ** 

58.8 per cent as the relation of the per capita income of the farm to 
that of the non-farm population at ‘adjusted rubles’ in 1937 is not very 
much below parity at equal prices for the same goods, and is possibly 
full parity, if the differences in the composition of the two population 
groups are taken into account. *? 

Farm income also gets ‘privileged’ treatment in the recomputation 
to ‘adjusted rubles’ in the calculations for the subsequent years — with 
even more striking results. Data implied in Bergson-Heymann (p. 229 
and elsewhere), indicates that at ‘adjusted rubles’, the farm population 
earned in 1940 not much less than the non-farm population (92.3 
milliard rubles as against 110.0 milliard rubles). ** On a per capita basis 
the income of farm households was more than 80 per cent of that of 
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non-farm households. With consideration of the difference in composi- 
tion of the farm and non-farm population, the per capita income of the 
farm population turns out to have been at least as high as that of the 
non-farm population. 

Obviously an impasse had been reached, yet the authors not only are 
not frightened by such results, but bravely insist that this is the Soviet 


reality.‘ The present writer, for one, would have started entirely anew . 


under such conditions. ** 


BERGSON 1937, ORIGINAL AND CORRECTED 


The elimination of the excessive net farm income in kind and the 
treatment of the income of households from agriculture in the same 
way as that from the other economic branches in the process of recompu- 
ting to ‘adjusted prices’ affect all computations of national income 
made by the authors — in both the distribution by use category and by 
economic sector. It may as well be confessed here that this effect 
turned out larger than I had expected. Otherwise I would have made 
the recalculation long ago. 

In the tabulation below are presented Bergson’s original estimates of 
certain items for 1937 together with the recalculations, resulting from 
an elimination of the excessive net farm income in kind and of the 
‘privileged’ treatment of agriculture and farm incomes in the recompu- 
tation to ‘adjusted rubles’. Specifically, I assume not that farm income 


remains constant in the adjustment for farm prices, but rather that the 
relation between farm and non-farm incomes remains constant. 


1937 actual prices 
Bergson Bergson corrected 
original (see text) 
FARM INCOME IN KIND 
Total milliard rubles 32.5 (a) 21.0 (b) 
Share in total net income of households 
from farming 56.1% (a) 43.6% (c) 
Share in net value of farm output 53-5% (d) 42.7% (c) 
NET INCOMES OF HOUSEHOLDS FROM FARMING 
Share in total incomes of households cur- 
rently earned 32.5% (e) 28.0% (c) 
TOTAL INCOME OF HOUSEHOLDS CURRENTLY EARNED 
Share in gross national product 62.9% (c) 61.4% (c) 
AGRICULTURAL OUTPUT 
Share in net national product 21.2% (d) 17.9% (c) 


1937 adjusted prices 

NET INCOME OF HOUSEHOLDS FROM FARMING 

Share in total incomes of households cur- 

rently earned 40.2% (f) 28.0% (g) 

TOTAL INCOMES OF HOUSEHOLDS CURRENTLY EARNED 

Share in gross national product 55-7% (e) 52.8% (h) 
AGRICULTURAL OUTPUT 

Share in net national product 29.9 (d) 25-9 (j) 
INDUSTRY AND CONSTRUCTION 

Share in net national product 34.9 (d) 36.7 (R) 
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Notes: 

(a) Bergson, pp. 18-19. 

(b) Farm population only. 

(c) Computed from Bergson’s figures after deducting 11.5 milliard for the smaller 
net income of the farm households in kind. 

(d) Bergson, pp. 18-19 and 76. 

(e) Bergson, pp. 18-19 and 75. 

(f) Computed from the data calculated in the preceding section. 

(g) Assumed to remain unchanged from the computation in ‘established prices’. 
This assumption yields a net income of farm households from farming of 34.8 milliard 
rubles in ‘adjusted rubles’. 

(h) From both ‘consumption of households’ and ‘gross national product’ at adjusted 
rubles (Bergson, op. cit., p. 75), 15.3 milliard rubles were deducted for the difference 
in income of farm households from farming as computed here on the basis of Bergson’s 
data with and without corrections. 

(j) Income from agriculture computed by substituting in Bergson, Appendix Table 
I, p. 123, 48.1 milliard as the income of farm households for his 59.6 milliard rubles. 
Net national product (cclumn 11 of the table) was reduced by the same amount of 
11.5 milliard rubles. 

(k) 76.1 milliard rubles for the net income of industry and construction as per 
Bergson, p. 76, is related to net national income of 218.1 milliard less 11.5 milliard, by 
which income from agriculture was reduced. 


A difference in the share of net income of households from farming 
in total net incomes of households currently earned at ‘adjusted rubles’ 
between 40.2 per cent (Bergson) and 28.0 per cent (Bergson corrected) 
is of course a serious matter. While the difference in the share of agricul- 
ture in net national income at the same prices (29.9 per cent according 
to Bergson and 25.9 per cent as corrected) is much smaller than this, it 
is nevertheless significant, especially since the share of industry and 
construction in national income goes up simultaneously. In spite of the 


great differences of my computations from those of Bergson, I strongly 
hope that my recomputations are within a margin of error reasonable 
for this type of analysis. The differences found are between estimates 
which do not fit in the Soviet economy and estimates which do fit into it. 


HOEFFDING BERGSON BERGSON 1937 
1928 (a) 1937 (corrected) 
Estab- Adjus- Estab- Adjus- Estab- Adjus- 
lished ted lished ted lished ted 
prices prices prices prices prices prices 
Share of income of farm 
households from farming 
in total net income of 
households currently 
earned (a) 46.5% 49.0% (b) 32.5% 40.2% 28.0% 28.0% 
Share of income of house- 
holds currently earned in 
gross national product 69.4% 66.3% 62.9% 55.7% 61.4% 52.8% 
Share of agriculture in net 
national income 37:0% 41.6% 21.2% 29.0% 17.9% 25.9% 
Notes: 
(2) Hoeffding, Tables 1, 8 and 9. In 1928, incomes <> the farm population and 
income from agriculture included those from forestry and fishing. 


(6) It is assumed that the farm population paid one-quarter of indirect taxes which 
were levied on all households (on these see Hoeffding, Table 6). 


To reveal the differences between the two sets of estimates for the 
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1937 economy even more clearly, certain estimates of Bergson and 
Bergson corrected for 1937 are compared on p. 67 with the corresponding 
findings of Hoeffding for 1928. It has already been emphasized that, 
contrary to the findings for 1937, those for 1928 are based on reliable 
official evidence. 

Thus, the share of incomes from farming in total incomes of house- 
holds in ‘adjusted rubles’ was 49.0 per cent in 1928 (Hoeffding) and 
40.2 per cent in 1937 (Bergson) before correction. More than half of 
this small difference is accounted for by the income from forestry and 
fishing included in Hoeffding’s figure but not included in Bergson’s.* 
Since Hoeffding’s data are beyond doubt and since there must have 
been a great decline in the share of incomes from farming in net national 
income from 1928 to 1937, Hoeffding of Rand defeats Bergson of Rand. 
With reference to this item, Bergson’s finding in ‘adjusted rubles’ is an 
obvious deterioration from his calculation in ‘established prices’. 
Bergson’s data, as ‘corrected’ by the present writer, indicated a decline 
in the share of incomes from farming in total incomes of households 
from 1928 to 1937 by about 4o per cent (less than this, if forestry and 
fishing are excluded from the 1928 figure). This seems well in line with 
what happened during the intervening period. 

The income from agriculture proper, i.e. without forestry and fishing, 
amounted to about 36.5 per cent of the net national income in ‘adjusted 
prices’ in 1928 according to Hoeffding. The decline to 26 per cent as 


calculated here for 1937 is less than that which would correspond to the 
change of farm and non-farm output over the intervening period. This 
is obvious from the following calculations (net national income in 1928 
= 100): 


1928 1937 
Income from farming 36.5 44 (a) 
All other income 63.5 125 (0) 


TOTAL 100.0 169 


Notes: 

(a) The increase since 1928 as assumed here is approximately equal to the increase 
in gross farm output over the period. 

(6) Calculated on the assumption that in 1937 income from agriculture was equal to 
26 per cent of the net national income. 

Bergson’s findings as ‘corrected’ by the present writer for the income 
from agriculture imply only about a doubling of the net income from 
sectors other than farming from 1928 to 1937. The non-farming econ- 
omy, however, primarily industry, construction and transportation, 
expanded more than this by volume. The difference between the 
enlargement in output of these sectors and that in income must be 
assumed to have been caused by a reduction of factor cost in the non- 
farm economy relative to that in the farm economy. 
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The effect of the revisions of the estimates of income of households 
from farming and of incomes from agriculture on the other use cate- 
gories and the other economic sectors cannot be discussed in detail 
here. The tabulation above shows that at ‘adjusted rubles’ the income 
of industry and construction together turns out to have been about 37 
per cent of the net national income rather than 35 per cent according 
to Bergson. Hence the relation between the income of agriculture and 
that of industry and construction combined widens from 46 : 54 as in 
Bergson to 41 : 59.‘’ 

The great overestimation of the incomes of the peasants and, as a 
result, the overestimation of the share of total private incomes in 
national income lead also to a certain underestimation of the share of 
investment in the national income. *® 


1940 AND LATER YEARS*® 


While the Soviet economy of 1937 appears in a substantially different 
light after the needed corrections have been made, the situation is even 
worse when one turns to Rand’s treatment of 1940. On the basis of the 
Bergson-Heymann analysis, the share of agriculture in net national in- 
come at adjusted rubles may have been as large as that of industry and 
construction combined. Almost the whole of Stalin’s industrial revolu- 
tion appears eliminated. Per capita income of the farm population as it is 
implied in Rand’s data for 1940, at adjusted prices, approached that of 
the non-farm population. With consideration of the difference in the 
composition of these two population groups and of some other factors 
(the incomes of the farm population from non-farm pursuits, for 
example) and at equal prices for all consumers, the per capita income 
of the farm population may have been the larger according to Rand. As 
they stand, Bergson’s and Bergson-Heymann’s data imply a consider- 
able increase in peasants’ incomes from 1937 to 1940, although the 
reverse is true. 

All this is the result of the simple fact that, according to Bergson- 
Heymann, at established prices the income of households from farming 
increased from 1937 to 1940 by 81.5 per cent, while the other private 
incomes advanced only by 51.8 per cent (‘established prices’) or even 
by only 45.6 per cent (‘adjusted rubles’). The overestimation of the 
farms’ income in kind and the ‘preferential’ treatment of farm incomes 
in the recalculations to ‘adjusted rubles’ of course play a big part in the 
proceedings. But the distorted nature of Soviet farm prices may be 
the principal factor. 

Bergson-Heymann’s estimate of farm income in kind can obviously 
be revised downward drastically and the arbitrary treatment of farming 
in the recalculation may be replaced by the assumption that the relation 
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of the incomes of the various population groups remains constant in 
this recomputation, i.e. the same things can be done to Rand’s 1940, as 
were done above to Rand’s 1937. 

The picture will not be fully correct, however, so long as the immense 
prices in kolkhoz markets on little more than 10 per cent of the volume 
available for sale and consumption in the farm home are permitted to 
have the far-reaching effects they have in the official, and especially 
in Bergson’s system of pricing farm products. These great effects, as 
has been shown, extend to the whole income of the farm population, 
including its income in kind, and to the contribution of farming as a 
whole to national income. 

With all this happening to Rand 1937 and Rand 1940, the most solid 
and the next most solid pieces of the series (except of course for that 
for 1928), Rand 1944 and Rand 1948, may as well be left to rest in 
peace.*° 


UTILIZATION OF FINDINGS 


Changes in national income over time, properly computed, answer 
the most pertinent questions with reference to the economic develop- 
ment of the country and period under investigation. Subdivided into 
the major items by use, such computations reveal, for example, whether, 
and by how much, consumption of the population expanded or declined. 
Subdivided by origin, they disclose whether agriculture, industry, 
construction, etc. are expanding and by how much. Such data obviously 
convey also an idea of the real shifts in economic structure. To per- 
form these services, the national income accounts for various years 
must be comparable, and to be comparable they must be computed at 
the prices of one year, or at average prices of a few years, or at some other 
prices identical for the whole period investigated. This is the way 
chosen by all analysts of the Soviet economy outside the USSR who 
went into estimating Soviet national income (Colin Clark, Julius 
Wyler, Gregory Grossman, Naum Jasny). As is obvious from the 
preceding discussion, the Rand group departs from what is otherwise 
the common practice in this vital point: they compute each national 
economic account in unknown Soviet prices of the respective year. 

This limits greatly the use to which the Rand studies can be put. 
With the prices unknown, the finding that the gross national product 
in 1937 amounted to 291.8 milliard rubles at 1937 Soviet prices (Bergson, 
Columbia University ed., p. 22) is meaningless. The only useful 
conclusion which can be drawn from such national economic accounts 
for one year, if correct, is the percentage distribution of the account 
by items of use (private consumption, investment, etc.) or origin 
(agriculture, industry, etc.). 
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Correspondingly, no conclusion can be drawn from the fact that 
gross national income rose from 291.8 milliard rubles in 1937 to 457.0 
and 811.2 milliard rubles in 1940 and 1948 respectively, owing to the 
great inflation undergone by the Soviet economy. 

Computed in unknown prices, national income accounts for one 
year are not very revealing with reference to the economic structure of 
the country either. The addition of more years helps but little. Such 
percentage distributions for several years cannot be used for conclusions 
with reference to changes in economic structure, because of the inter- 
vening changes in the price pattern. If the changes in economic 
structure were known, the differences in percentage distributions of 
national income in various years, computed in the prices of the respec- 
tive years, could be used for conclusions with reference to the changes 
in price pattern and vice versa. Without this knowledge, it is not clear 
what major use can be made of the findings. On the same considera- 
tions, comparisons of the composition of Soviet national income in one 
or several years, computed at unknown Soviet prices, with national 
economic accounts for other countries are only of limited value.** 

Although national economic accounts in prices of the respective years 
are unsuitable for conclusions with reference to changes in economic 
structure, the group indulges in such activities. Hoeffding does this in 
a large way (op. cit., pp. 80-141). Inter alia, he emphasizes that the 
share of gross investment in gross national product was ‘virtually 
identical’ in 1928 and 1937. Immense changes in economic structure 
occurred in the USSR in the intervening period. Industrial output and 
construction together more than trebled, while agricultural output 
increased only by about 20 per cent. At constant prices, the share of 
gross investment in gross national product appears to have nearly 
doubled. Hoeffding’s finding that the share of gross investment in 
gross national product was ‘virtually the same’ in 1928 and 1937 could 
serve only one useful purpose, namely to show that Bergson-Heymann- 
Hoeffding computations for different years at different prices cannot 
be used for such comparisons. 

Ultimately it turned out impossible to hold the position. In their 
comments on Nove’s review (op. cit., p. 209), Bergson and Heymann 
reported in 1955 that ‘work has been in progress for some time to deflate 
our national income data.’** It was mentioned above that Bergson’s 
1937 national-income account existed in a draft form as early as 1948. 
It would seem that the international situation does not permit the 
dragging out of important research projects on the Soviet economy 
over a decade or more. 

NauM JASNY 
Washington, D.C. 
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1 The Journal of Political Economy, May 1954, gave a prominent place to a burst of 
fire by the Rand Corporation of the United States Air Force at the present writer. 
The very title ‘Arithmancy, Theomancy, etc.’ speaks for itself. Never before has the 
use of such a title been permitted in an academic journal. The journal also refused 
the present article. The hospitality of Soviet Studies is deeply appreciated. 

‘Arithmancy, Theomancy, etc.’ puts up such high requirements for research on the 
Soviet economy with reference to detail and documentation as can be met only by 
organizations with hundreds of thousands in funds. The fact is that Rand cannot 
point out one major error in my ‘theomantic’ findings, while having itself systematically 
misunderstood and misinterpreted the situation in the USSR economy. The principal 
reason for the difference is that Rand’s work does not show the permanent, honest, 
and ruthless fight for the truth, for overcoming the bias in oneself, that is indispensable 
for good results. Frank recognition of one’s errors, a habit unknown to most students 
of the Soviet economy in the US, is an indispensable component of this attitude. 

In addition to the Rand errors pointed out in this paper, there may be mentioned 
Bergson and his group’s campaign for the view that falsification is absent in Soviet 
statistics, conducted at every opportunity over a span of at least 12 years; and Bergson’s 
great underestimation of the 1947 Soviet military expenditure (Foreign Affairs, 
January 1948). Moreover, from wrong calculations, sweeping political conclusions 
of immense importance have been made. Joseph Kershaw (Rand) would be glad to 
forget his forecast at the conference at Arden, N.J., in 1952 (see A. Bergson, ed, 
Soviet Economic Growth, Evanston, p. 308) that Soviet farm output per head will 
remain at the same level for fully 20 years. A few months after the volume had been 
published, Malenkov and Khrushchov emphatically declared that this level is in- 
tolerably low. James Blackman’s (Rand) forecast of transport in the next 12 years 
seems nearly 50 per cent too low (ibid., p. 151). The very idea of a conference to make 
a 20-year forecast of Soviet economic growth is — in view of the meagre nature of the 
available knowledge — nothing to be proud of. 

The difference between the US and UK appraisals of the major Rand project 
makes one think of the iron curtain. In the US the project is almost unanimously 
proclaimed an outstanding achievement, superior to anything else in the field. The 
attitude in the UK is almost strictly negative. Clark’s position is clear from the state- 
ment at the head of the present article. Peter Wiles took an unmistakable stand against 
the main piece of the project in the October 1955 issue of Soviet Studies. A. Nove’s 
strong criticism in The Review of Economics and Statistics, May 1955, is mainly directed 
against piece no. 2 of the project. This big contrast between the attitude in the US and 
UK should give food for thought. 

2 ‘Real wages in the Soviet Union, 1928-52’, Review of Economics and Statistics, 
May 1954, pp. 139-56. It so happens that 58 per cent was the figure I had computed 
for the same item 24 years ahead of Mrs. Chapman (see The Soviet Economy During 
the Plan Era, Stanford, 1951, p. 69). There is this minor difference though, that 
— Chapman’s estimate is for non-farm hired labour and the writer’s for all hired 

abour. 

In addition to the index based on 1928 weights, Mrs. Chapman has also one based 
on 1937 weights. The second index indicates an increase in the real wage of non-farm 
workers in 1928-52 by 3 per cent — a strange finding in view of the fact that the housing 
space available per head of the urban population remained at the low 1937 level of 
about two-thirds of that in 1928 and consumption of all foods (except for fish), clothing 
and shoes showed more or less (mostly more) substantial declines in per head consump- 
tion compared with 1928 (this is implied in Mrs. Chapman’s data themselves, properly 
analysed). It may be expected that Mrs. Chapman’s Paasche index will be subjected 
to suhetential revision in the future. 

3 ‘Soviet National Income and Product in 1937’, Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
August 1950, p. 423. In the 1953 edition as a book (Columbia University Press, 1953, 
p. 65), the qualification ‘unexampled’ was replaced with the meaningless word ‘relative’. 
But the statement: ‘Under the circumstances, living standards in 1937 probably were 
higher than in any year since 1928, the year when the first five-year plan was launched, 
and according to many indications may even have surpassed those of the earlier year’ 
(i.e. 1928) was retained in the book only with replacement of ‘many’ (indications) by 
‘some’ (1950 ed., p. 210; 1953 ed., p. 10). 

4 The 1928 level of real wages was not reached even in 1954 or 1955. 

® Here cited from S.N. Prokopovicz, Russlands Volkswirtschaft unter den Sowyjets, 
Zurich-New York, 1944, p. 306. 
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6 Chapman, op. cit., p. 139. 

7 After World War il, in 1946, Julius Wyler published similar findings. 

8 Soviet National Income and Product i in 1937, the Columbia University Press, 1953, 

83. 

Ps The sequence of years is given in this form advisedly. The study on 1928 was made 
last. The whole project was started in the middle of the road. 

10 Abram Bergson, Soviet National Income and Product in 1937 (1953); Abram 
Bergson and Hans Heymann Jnr., Soviet National Income and Product 1928-1948 
(1954); Oleg Hoeffding, Soviet National Income and Product for 1928 (1954); — all 
Columbia University, but the second study is here quoted from Rand’s R—253, 

une 1953. 
' 11 A draft of the study for 1937 existed already early in 1948, but Bergson seems to 
have specialized in Soviet economy at least since 1937. 

12 A discussion of the general topic of Bergson’s adjusted factor cost standard may 
be found in Peter Wiles’ ‘Are Adjusted Rubles Rational?’ Soviet Studies, October 1955. 

18 Bergson-Heymann, p. 58. 

14 The rule of thumb is called ‘theomancy’ and made into a crime in Rand’s attack 
against the present writer. Owing to concealment and manipulation of Soviet statis- 
tical data, research on the Soviet economy is impossible without arbitrary appraisals. 
The whole question boils down to this: are Rand’s or the present writer’s appraisals 
more accurate? 

15 Bergson-Heymann, p. 12. 

16 Bergson-Heymann, p. 145. 

17 This and similar statements do not pertain to Hoeffding’s data for 1928, which 
stand fully apart from the rest. 

18 This is at least my opinion. Hence I devoted years to the study of Soviet prices in 
addition of course to the study of quantities. 

19 Gosplan USSR, Dictionary-Reference Book on Social-Economic Statistics, 1944, 
pp. 110-11. 

20 Bergson, op. cit., p. 105. 

*1 Bergson-Heymann, op. cit., p. 122. 

22 The average weighted price of all marketed grain in 1937 was probably less than 
twice the price of it in 1928. The average weighted price of all marketed cotton may 
have risen seven-fold 

*8 So far as 1937 is considered, a considerable body of official evidence exists on farm 
income in kind. It is entirely disregarded by Bergson, although it was utilized in my 
book on Soviet agriculture, published in 1949, and is also utilized in this paper below. 

*4 The verb ‘framed’ is used by the authors. See Bergson-Heymann, op. cit., p. 124. 

*5 The uncertainty in these estimates is evident from the fact that Bergson (op. cit., 
pp. 105-6) estimated the share of outlays in money and kind in the 1937 gross farm 
output at 35 per cent (presumably without considering depreciation). The present 
writer estimated the same outlays at 45.4 per cent including depreciation and at about 
40 per cent excluding depreciation (The Socialized Agriculture of the USSR, pp. 767 
and 775). Since I estimate the 1937 gross farm output at about 7 per cent less than 
Bergson, while estimating the production costs at a higher percentage, I would have 
arrived at a considerably smaller net farm income in kind than Bergson, provided the 
estimate of marketings were the same. But I do not use Bergson’s procedure at all. 

*° But Bergson does not say that this was done. 

*? See Bergson, op. cit., pp. 105-6. 

*8 This is the procedure followed by Colin Clark in his estimates. 

*® Bergson, p. 105. Bergson adds to this figure 4.5 milliard rubles of subsidies. But 
these must be spread over marketings plus distribution by the kolkhozy to the kolkhoz- 
pe he: and the subsidies in any case belong to Bergson’s computations at ‘adjusted 
rubles’. 

° Hoeffding, op. cit., p. 105. The farm income in that year was even lower accord- 
ing to official estimates. Hoeffding included in his estimates of income in kind half of 
the so-called intra-village trade. 

*! This is a partial revision of the estimate in The Socialized Agriculture of the USSR, 
chapter xix. 

* Additional factors were operating in the same direction. 

%3 ‘Peasants’ Incomes in Pre-war’, an as yet unpublished paper. 

54 See Jasny, Socialised Agriculture, p. 764. 

*® Bergson, op. cit., p. 105. 

36 Such a separation of this income is not found in Bergson-Heymann either. 
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37 We leave out of account here the fact that farm income in kind and total income 
of households from farming are exaggerated by Bergson. 

38 According to rst F YP, p. 135, farm population, which then included those engaged 
in lumbering and fishing, averaged in 1927/28 at the prices of the same year an income of 
116.8 rubles; the non-farm population, one of 313.8 rubles. This estimate of income 
of the farm population includes all its incomes, even those from pursuits other than 
farming proper, forestry and fishing. Bergson’s and Bergson-Heymann’s estimates, 
used below, are based on income from farming only and hence the relation between the 
incomes of the farm and non-farm population, indicated by them, should be lower 
ceteris paribus. 

8° Including 3 milliard rubles for the imputed value of houses owned by the farm 
population. 

‘ 4° The 3 milliard rubles for the imputed value of housing was also taken into account 
ere 

41 The official estimate applied farm prices to the income in kind of the peasants. 
On the other hand, the prices of industrial goods were higher in villages than in urban 

reas. 

42 Especially if the incomes of the farm population from non-farm pursuits are taken 
into account. 

43 Total consumption of households at ‘adjusted rubles’ (Bergson-Heymann, op. 
cit., Table 11 is 202.3 milliard rubles). Total incomes of households from agriculture, 
including 3 milliard rubles for the imputed value of housing, equals 111.1 rubles at 
established prices (ibid., Table 3). This figure is adjusted downward by 18.8 milliard 
rubles for the turnover tax. Hence incomes of households from farming at adjusted 
rubles were equivalent in 1940 to 92.3 milliard rubles and of the other households to 
110.0 milliard rubles. 

44 The authors actually reach their conclusions of parity or near parity for the farm 
population on the basis of their findings at ‘established prices’ (Bergson, pp. 68-74; 
Bergson-Heymann, pp. 57-59). Their conclusion’ would obviously be even more 
favourable for the farm population on the basis of findings in ‘adjusted rubles’ but they 
wisely abstained from doing this. 

° The insistence of Bergson on parity in rural and urban real incomes in 1937 
(Bergson, op. cit., p. 72) with a further improvement of this relation by 19 per cent 
in favour of the farm population in 1940 (Bergson-Heymann, op. cit., p. 59) is 
difficult to understand. The very complicated computations made by the authors to 
prove their point and the similarly complicated computations made by this writer to 
show how wrong the authors are, are actually not needed to get an idea about the re- 
lation between the farm and non-farm income at that time. The tabulation below 
shows the average yearly wage in centralized industry as a whole, in the iron and steel 
industry paying relatively good wages, in the light and‘ food industries employing 
mostly females and paying poor wages and in the MTS and sovkhozy (state farms) as 
scheduled for 1941 by the 1941 Plan (rubles per year):* 


Central- Iron Light Food Sov- 
ized and Indus- Indus- MTS khozy 
Industry _—_ Steel tries tries 


All wage earners: 4,757  5,562(a) 3,538(a) 3,508(a@) 3,445(a) 2,795(a) 
Manual workers 4,423 5,120 3,467 35373 2,640(b) 2,800(5) 
Technicians 9,518 13,843 6,475 6,286 5,225 6,063 
Employees 4,502 4,700 4,077 4,124 3,665 3,825 

(*) 1941 Plan, pp. 512, 516, 523-34 and 531. 

(a) Without subsidiary enterprises. 

(6) Seasonal workers (but on a yearly basis) 2178 rubles per year. 


The average wage of the yearly farm manual workers of the MTS and the sovkhozy 
was equal to 60-2 per cent of the average wage of the industrial manual workers; they 
earned only about half as much as the workers in iron and steel and 17-23 per cent less 
even than the poorly paid workers in the light and food industries. Seasonal workers 
of the sovkhozy, probably to a large extent women hired for cultivating, thinning and 
similar hand operations, earned on a yearly basis only half as much as an average 
industrial worker. There cannot be any doubt that the average real income of hired 
workers employed by the MTS and the sovkhozy was substantially higher than the 
average real income of the peasants working for the kolkhozy (higher qualifications on 
the average; much smaller proportion of employed women in the total; smaller incomes 
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in kind). Actually, the relation between the per head incomes of the farm and the non- 
farm population as established officially and reliably for 1927/8 (at little more than half 
for the farm population at retail prices) was preserved until 1940 with only relatively 
minor variations in either direction. In the last years of Stalin’s reign the farm popula- 
tion was worse off than the non-farm population — relatively to the 1928 relationship. 

46 Hoeffding (op. cit., p. 85) estimates the share of forestry and fishing in net national 
income at established prices at about 5 per cent. 

47 The Legislative Reference Service of the US Library of Congress prepared a 
volume Trends in Economic Growth for the Joint Committee of the US Congress on the 
Economic Report. While using Bergson’s calculations as the basis for their analysis 
of the trend of the Soviet economy, the authors were not satisfied with Bergson’s 
calculations of the share of agriculture in 1937 net national product but raised it from 
29.9 per cent to 36 per cent. In this way, the share of industry and construction 
together in the 1937 net national product became smaller than that of agriculture (34 
as against 36 per cent) (op. cit., p. 284). This is supposed to have occurred in spite 
of an about three-fold increase in industrial output and about four-fold growth in 
construction in 1928-37 in contrast to an increase of 20_per cent in agriculture. One 
wonders what was the relation between these economic sectors in 1928, the initial year, 
according to these analysts. 

The substantial increase in the share of agriculture in the national income made by 
the Library of Congress figures is supposed to provide for land rent, not considered in 
Bergson’s computations. But land rent also exists outside agriculture, notably in the 
extracting industries. Moreover, if adjustment for additional factors is made, the first 
item which should be considered is interest on the invested capital. 

48 Bergson’s and Bergson-Heymann’s calculations have the disadvantage of pertaining 
to untypical years. This is specifically true of the share of investment in the national 
product. In 1937, this-was depressed by the purges. In 1940, investment was small 
mainly owing to preparations for war. The year 1948 was too close to the war for the 
share of investment in national product to have been restored to normal. With 
complete disregard of this, Norman Kaplan of Rand used Bergson’s and Bergson- 
Heymann’s data for these years, in conjunction with others, to establish that the share 
of gross fixed investment in gross national product was virtually the same in the 
USSR and the US. Kaplan’s forecast for investment in the USSR implied perpetua- 
tion of the low fixed investment rates of 1937, 1940 and 1948 for the next 20 years (see 
‘Capital Formation and Allocation’, Soviet Economic Growth, Abram Bergson ed., 
Evanston, 1953, pp. 43 and 41). Kaplan’s paper was read at the Arden, N.J., conference 
in May 1952. All discussion speakers at the conference, and especially Evsey Domar 
(op. cit., p. go) and Max Millikan (op. cit., pp. 97-8) expressed their doubts as to the 
alleged equality of the share of gross fixed investment in gross national product in both 
countries. Considering that the years covered by Bergson and Bergson-Heymann were 
not representative and that their estimates of national product and income need a 
certain downward adjustment for the great overestimation of net farm income in kind, 
the objection of the discussion speakers are well founded. 

“8 In his review of Bergson-Heymann’s book, A. Nove takes objection to some 
of their points discussed also here (The Review of Economics and Statistics, May 
1955, pp. 204-6). Bergson-Heymann in their comments (ibid., p. 207), inter alia 
acknowledged that farm income in kind in 1937 may have been overestimated by them 
to the extent of 3 to 5 milliard rubles and those of the succeeding years proportionately 
more (ibid, p. 207). The great overestimate of the 1937 farm income in kind by Berg- 
son was pointed out by me as early as 1951 (Soviet Price System, p. 146), but it was 
not until 1955 that the authors began to correct the error. 

Bergson’s errors show a definite tendency to being large out of all proportion. In an 
earlier calculation, Bergson estimated the net farm income in kind in 1937 at the astro- 
nomical figure of 78.4 milliard rubles at market prices. Taking into account the differ- 
ence between market and farm prices, this was about 2.5 times the present writer’s 
estimate of 21 milliard rubles at farm prices, and nearly double the figure which Bergson 
now intends to use (27.5-29.5 milliard rubles at farm prices). 

°° Bergson-Heymann’s findings (op. cit., p. 59) that the earnings of collective 
Peasants increased by 19 per cent relative to those of hired non-farm workers from 
1937 to 1940 were obtained in spite of a great overestimation of the amount of farm 
labour available in 1940. If the number of farm workers in 1940 was properly related 
to the territory for which the farm incomes were counted, farm labour may have 
shown a decline by perhaps 10 per cent from 1937 to 1940 rather than the increase by 
14 per cent calculated by the authors. In this case the increase in income of collective 
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peasants relative to those of hired non-farm labour from 1937 to 1940 would have been 
equal to perhaps 50 per cent, according to Bergson-Heymann. 

51 Comment is superfluous when straw, chaff, sugar beet tops, manure, etc., are 
estimated for 1944 in the prices of the same year, at the staggering figure of 82.5 
milliard rubles (see Bergson-Heymann, p. 124). 

52 It would seem that ‘some time’ is not a long time. Bergson and Bergson-Hey- 
mann’s volumes, published in 1953, did not mention this work. 
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G. R. Barker, Some Problems of Incentives and Labour Productivity in Soviet 
Industry (Monograph No. 1 on the Soviet Economic System), Basil 
Blackwell, Oxford, for the Department of Economics and Institutions 
of the USSR, Birmingham University, 1955, 129 pp. and index, 14s. 


This monograph is sub-titled ‘A contribution to the study of the planning 
of labour in the USSR’. It is primarily concerned with workers in industry; 
the problem of incentives to managerial personnel will be dealt with separately. 
It is clearly written, the material is well organized, and many interesting facts 
are assembled; for all this, Mr. Barker deserves our gratitude. In particular, 
there is a worth-while discussion of ‘incentives without money wages’ in the 
period of war communism, and of the situation under the NEP. Yet, so far 
as this reviewer is concerned, something important is missing almost through- 
out, and this might perhaps be defined as an imaginative critical sense. Mr. 
Barker knows, and himself says (p. 16), that Soviet published material is 
often ‘slanted’ to serve a purpose, and surely he would agree that Soviet 
historical accounts do not always present all the facts with absolute accuracy. 
For example, if a party official were chased through the streets of Voroshilov- 
grad by an outraged proletarian mob in 1932, it is probable that this would 
not be mentioned in print. For aught I know, nothing of the kind in fact 
happened, but the knowledge that it would in any case have remained 
unreported is relevant to one’s whole approach to describing Soviet reality. 

Let me not be misunderstood; I am not asking Mr. Barker or anyone else 
to write imaginative fiction. The point is simply this: Russia’s industrial 
revolution was harsh, its casualities numerous; the bitterness which it brought 
in its wake was profound. The sacrifices may have been ‘necessary’, or 
inevitable; on this, much legitimate argument is possible. Be that as it may, 
it has been the consistent practice of Soviet publications to emphasize success 
and minimize the cost. They have no monopoly in this: for example, Haig’s 
despatches on the Somme and Passchendaele followed the same principles. 
But a historian would not base military history on such sources without 
some effort to correct them. In other words, we are here concerned with a 
fundamental question of methodology. It is necessary to avoid the uncritical 
reproduction of the official version, while certainly also avoiding its opposite 
— the equally uncritical collection of scattered reports of errors and distortions. 
To perform this difficult task, the scholar must try to achieve a critical appraise- 
ment of what the French call the vraisemblable, the inherently probable. 
For example, an increase of 30 per cent in gross industrial output and 22 per 
cent in labour productivity in the single year 1936 is so inherently improbable 
that the scholar must look around for some ‘unofficial’ explanation for the 
official claim which Mr. Barker seems to have swallowed whole (for it is part 
of the productivity index which he uses). 

Pursuing the general methodological point a little further, one could take 
two examples from the Moscow press. One, let us say, is a report that a local 
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official in the distant provinces has taken over a newly-built maternity home 
for his family to live in; the other speaks of a sharp conflict of purpose and 
interest between a certain MTS and a kolkhoz. The first instance is obviously 
not proof that local officials are in the habit of appropriating maternity 
homes, though the recurrence of this kind of Moscow report may suggest the 
ineffectiveness of local law-enforcement agencies, and the lack of independence 
of local newspapers. The second, however, is important, because if the scholar 
uses his analytical sense, he must see that there is ample basis for friction 
between kolkhoz and MTS, notwithstanding the absence of any mention of 
such difficulties in books on agriculture; therefore it is evidence of something 
the existence of which can be shown by independent analysis of the ingredi- 
ents of village life. This ‘something’ cannot be quantified; thus, we cannot 
say that 67.3 per cent of all MTS directors are on bad terms with the farms 
they serve. One is indeed dependent on official sources for figures. But in 
interpreting them, in putting forward hypotheses and generalizations, we 
must go well beyond Soviet publications if we are to do more than give a 
survey of what Soviet publicists would like their students to believe. 

Now from the general to the particular. Mr. Barker does occasionally use 
his critical sense, as for example when he refers to the effect of the acute 
housing shortage on incentives. Many of his statements are quite correct as far 
as they go, and it is not the intention of the reviewer to suggest that the 
monograph is no more than a reproduction of Soviet textbooks. Indeed no 
Soviet scholar has yet attempted this kind of survey. Inter alia, Mr. Barker 
has well summarized the present legal position. However, the following are 
some of the points at which criticism seems called for. 

Firstly, the measurement of productivity. For reasons familiar to most 
students of the Soviet economy, the ‘unchanged prices of 1926/27’ are an 
imperfect measure of the increase in the volume of production. For example, 
it is likely that the effort to eliminate anomalies in these prices in 1936 led to 
an upward revision of some ‘unchanged’ prices (to bring them into a more 
logical relationship with others which had already risen) and so contributed 
to the startlingly large increase in the gross output, national income and 
productivity officially claimed for 1936: Mr. Barker is entitled to disagree 
with this, and indeed many competent scholars disagree among themselves 
about the extent of exaggerations. But Mr. Barker is quoting productivity 
data which are based on the ‘1926/27 price’ series, and never even mentions 
these prices at all. Is this quite fair to his readers? Of course, this mono- 
graph is not the place for him to discuss 1926/27 prices, and it is true on page 
1 he says in a footnote that the figures are in ‘value terms’ (of course, what 
else could they be?). He also refers in this footnote to an issue of the Bir- 
mingham bulletin, but this is no substitute for necessary cautionary words. 

Secondly, socialist competition and Stakhanovism, which Mr. Barker 
deals with together (pp. 77-82). These are presented as ‘unexpected mani- 
festations of the initiative of a few individual workers in smashing existing 
technological standards’ (p. 77), spreading ‘as a result both of the genuine 
feeling for the movement and of the pressure of public opinion and official 
approval’ (p. 79). While Mr. Barker does later add that ‘the weight of the 
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Communist party was thrown behind these innovations’, the general picture 
is one of a spontaneous mass movement. This is simply paraphrasing the 
official version. In this, as in most other cases, surely, mass reactions were a 
compound of enthusiasm, fear, hatred, greed, devotion, etc., in proportions 
which reviewer and author alike can only guess. But we need not guess, we 
can be sure, that press and books (including all those recommended by 
Mr. Barker) will stress the enthusiasm and play down the elements of com- 
pulsion, of deliberate party and ‘trade union’ organization. Why use Stalin’s 
contemporary dramatization of the Stakhanovite campaign as if it were a 
true description of what occurred? In sober reality, one suspects that workers 
do not go around spontaneously ‘smashing existing technological standards’. 
This is not to deny that output norms were low in 1935, and that the ability 
of the more skilled workers greatly to exceed them was understandably used 
by the party and government in a campaign to raise productivity and to per- 
suade people to work harder. 

Thirdly, Mr. Barker was probably unfortunate in sending his monograph 
to the printer before Bulganin’s speech of July 1955, which gave official 
respectability to criticisms of the wage and incentive structure which should 
have been apparent earlier to the critical scholar. He himself quotes some of 
the evidence, apparently without realizing what conclusions should have been 
drawn from it. Thus he mentions the extremely steep ‘progressiveness’ of the 
piecework rates of coal-face workers (he seems unaware that miners of other 
categories have much less favourable rates) and sees nothing of the anomalies 
and unfairness, and financial deficits, to which such a system must give rise. 
Then he refers to the virtual disappearance of workers from the lowest 
grades in the wage-classification, but does not see in it one of many clues to 
the confusion reigning in the wage system, which the Kaganovich committee 
is engaged in putting right. It is true that Mr Barker does say (on p. 110) 
that the wages structure has never been systematically ‘worked out from first 
principles’, but his analysis lays stress on ‘uniformity and standardization’, 
and one has no sense of the very real difficulties which beset the Soviet 
planners in dealing with wages and incentives problems under conditions of 
full employment. There is ample support for Mr. Barker’s version in formal 
textbooks published in the USSR, which always tend to equate theory with 
practice and in which everything runs smoothly. But in the field of labour 
relations, as elsewhere, this needs to be supplemented by an analysis of many 
reports in periodicals which show a rather different state of affairs. For 
example, already in the autumn of 1953, Manevich was writing in Kommunist 
(no. 11) about the confusions in norm-setting, arbitrary ‘corrective coeffi- 
cients’, artificial upgrading, and so on, in terms which, beyond any reasonable 
doubt, were of general application. The omission of such material reduces 
much of the discussion of labour planning and norm-setting to the level of 
accounts of what should be. 

Finally, Mr. Barker deduces from his evidence that ‘a trend . . . appears to 
have emerged towards relying more and more on “‘contributive” motives in 
the minds of the workers, and less on their desire for personal financial gain’, 
because of a change in the ‘attitude of workers towards their work’. This is a 
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puzzling conclusion, because it does not follow at all from the evidence 
adduced by Mr. Barker himself. If all that he means is that the habits of a 
working class are now more firmly established, that that class is now no longer 
predominantly composed of recent ex-peasants, then he should say so. But 
surely the Russian working class is, if anything, increasingly exposed to purely 
monetary incentives; it is precisely at a lower stage of development that one 
would expect a worker to be naively impressed by having his picture in the 
papers as a Distinguished Toiler. By now, the workers are more likely to 
want a thousand rubles, and the government’s policy is to offer more and 
better material incentives, and quite rightly too. The contrary assertion 
seems based on romantic optimism about ‘socialist consciousness’ and not on 
evidence. 


A. Nove 
London 





George von Rauch, Geschichte des Bolschewistischen Russland (History of 
Bolshevik Russia), Rheinische Verlagsanstalt, Wiesbaden, 1955, 608 pp., 
DM 21.80. 

Reinhart Maurach, Handbuch der Sowjetverfassung (Manual on the Soviet 
Constitution), Isar Verlag, Munich, 1955, 429 pp., DM 38.00. 


After a long period of stagnation in the field of Soviet research in Germany 
there are now two books treating almost the same subject, though from a 
different point of view. Both the authors have gained a reputation as experts 
in their field. Rauch’s book might be described as a well-constructed attempt 
to bring together all that it is necessary for a non-expert to know of Soviet 
history without too many details which might confuse the clear-cut outline 
of the development. The merits of such a history of Soviet Russia do 
however carry some disadvantages, which also appear in Rauch’s book. 
Because he tries to rely on his own selection of sources a certain bias creeps 
in. This may make the book more interesting, as it gives the views of an 
expert on vital political questions, but does not quite constitute what is 
called ‘history’. 

Rauch starts his book with an analysis of the development of political 
thought and political movements in Russia before World War I. It is of 
interest to note here the tracing back of Bolshevik principles of party organiza- 
tion, political strategy and conspiratorial tactics to Russian non-Marxist 
political theorists among whom one of the most eminent is Peter Tkachev, 
rarely mentioned in the history of political thought. 

The following chapters present the Revolution, the Civil War, and NEP. 
After discussing internal development from the first five-year plan to the 
outbreak of World War II, and Soviet foreign policy in the same period, the 
longest chapter deals with the ‘Great Patriotic War’. It is one advantage of 
Rauch’s History that he not only states the events that took place, but also 
discusses their background and looks for possible alternatives, though the 
points that he picks out are not always the most important from the point of 
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view of the historian. Most interesting to foreign readers will be Rauch’s 
analysis of Soviet-German contacts after Hitler’s attack on the Soviet Union, 
as he had at his disposal some documents which had not yet been worked 
through by foreign authors. Other sources are still in the United States or in 
Soviet hands, so a final judgement will hardly be possible at the moment. 

Like some of his descriptive material Rauch’s bibliography is not quite 
impartial. It also includes some books which should not be cited by serious 
historians, e.g. those by Achmed Amba and Budu Svanidze. 

Rauch’s principal object is to show the connection between the influence 
of the Russian national tradition and Russian historical past on the one hand 
and the new component of bolshevik ideology — which in itself is composed 
of various rational and irrational factors — on the other. 

Maurach takes the Constitution of 1936 as a starting point for his commen- 
tary on the Soviet state and Soviet society. In an introductory chapter he 
gives a short review of the development of the Russian Communist Party and 
discusses the relations between communist party and Soviet state. He 
distinguishes between ‘inner constitutional law’ (inneres Staatsrecht), that is 
the law of the party, and ‘outer constitutional law’ (ausseres Staatsrecht), the 
normal constitutional law of the state. With the aid of this distinction the 
author tries to shed some light on the relations between party and state from a 
legal point of view as well as in relation to political power. 

Maurach splits up his book into 13 chapters analogous to the division of 
the Constitution. Chapters I to V treat the structure of society and state. The 
organs of the Union republics and local administrations are discussed in 
chapters VI and VIII. The legal system, the basic rights and duties of the 
Soviet citizen, and the electoral system follow. After citing each article in 
turn Maurach adds his comments, so that he gives a rather broad view of 
Soviet life. It is another question, however, whether the author has succeeded 
in giving a picture of all aspects and not only those that fit into his political 
framework. If the fundamental political bias is accepted, the book is a good 
one, for there can be no doubt that Maurach worked seriously to prove what 
he wanted to prove. Maurach is not alone in asserting that in the Soviet 
Union the darker sides of life prevail, but in analysing a different society he 
ought to have studied all aspects, the basic questions being: How do they 
manage? and How does it work? Maurach probably began the other way 
round, first asking: What they are doing, is it morally good or bad? and then 
proving with a lot of examples his previously decided answer: It is bad. Both 
Maurach and von Rauch have tried seriously to solve the tasks they set 
themselves and they have succeeded to a considerable extent. The question is, 
however, whether their tasks are completely in accordance with those of 
contemporary Soviet research, taken as the objective study of a different 
society and its different institutions. 


Hans KLuTH 
Neuss, Germany 





FROM SOVIET PUBLICATIONS 


SUMMARY OF THE XX PARTY CONGRESS — I 


THE XX Party Congress, held on February 14 to 25, 1956, was reported 
in enlarged issues of Pravda from February 15 to 26. The following 
summaries are of the speeches made at the first part of the congress, up to 
February 20. They comprise Khrushchov’s report, a co-report on the 
finances and some other internal affairs of the party, and the 51 speeches on 
Khrushchov’s report, together with the resolution on it. The remaining part 
of the congress, which consists of Bulganin’s report on the sixth five-year 
plan and 36 speeches made on it (mostly by the industrial Ministers and 
delegates of similar economic status) will be summarized in the next issue of 
Soviet Studies. Speeches by foreign communists are not included in the 
summaries. 

Most of the contributions on Khrushchov’s report are by provincial party 
leaders. Since the XVII Congress in 1934, the more general political 
observations by speakers of this status, as distinct from the local affairs on 
which they tend to concentrate, have fallen into a convention of opening and 
closing paragraphs, though the convention has been somewhat different at 
each congress. The convention at the present congress is fairly illustrated 
by the following opening and conclusion, translated in full from the speech by 
Agnatov (Gorky province): 


The report of the CC, CPSU to the XX Congress of the party gives 
the greatest satisfaction to us delegates at the congress, to the entire party 
and to the Soviet public. The report very fully generalizes the party's 
constructive labours of the past few years; it poses immediate questions of 
the struggle for communism and provides constructive answers; it outlines 
practical tasks for building communism. The party and Soviet public find 
in Comrade Khrushchov’s report a powerful and forward-looking inspira- 
tion to doing what has to be done. 

The report of the CC to the XX Congress has shown the Soviet people, 
and the whole world, that our party is faithfully and consistently putting 
into practice the deathless testament of the great Lenin and that leadership 
of the party and Soviet state are in reliable hands. 

The party’s achievements of recent years are due above all to the restora- 
tion by the CC of the Leninist principle of collective party leadership from 
top to bottom. We were and are delighted to have the CC keep the party 
and its local sections informed of everything going on in international and 
internal affairs. This has led to stronger connections between party and 
public and has enriched the constructive organizing work of the CC itself 
and of all local sections. That is why there can be no doubt that the policy 
and actions of our Central Committee will be approved by this congress, by 
the entire party (applause)... 


Comrades! The 100,000 party members of Gorky province meet the 
XX Congress solidly united around the Leninist Central Committee of 
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the CPSU. We assure the congress delegates that our members will, 


under the CC’s direction, perform with honour the tasks laid upon them by 
the XX Congress of our party (applause). 


Where anything sufficiently different is said in the general political remarks 
by such delegates, it is noted in the summary. The body of each local 
speech consists in nearly all cases of a survey of industrial and agricultural 
progress and of party affairs in the province or small republic of which the 
speaker is the party leader. The summaries are not of course concerned with 
detail, and thus cannot give the sense of pedestrian enumeration of yields, 
output, natural resources and their development or neglect which, in speech 
after speech, builds up to an overwhelming impression of potential material 
wealth and its persistent actualization. Another general point not visible from 
the summaries is that one of the principal purposes of these congresses is for 
the party leaders of the provinces and smaller republics to tell each other of 
the experience and progress of their respective areas, and for this purpose 
some set of general conventions within the exposition of detail is necessary. 
These expository conventions are evident in the originals but are not reflected 
in the summaries. 

Another general purpose of the congresses is instruction of the province 
leaders by the central leadership. Hence the dozen or so longer speeches, 
which themselves vary considerably in interest: Shepilov, for example, is 
summarized briefly because he has little in effect to say. Malenkov and 
Kaganovich are kept short for the different reason that they deal chiefly with 
economic matters which will, as a whole, be the subject of a report by Dr. 
R. W. Davies in the next issue of Soviet Studies. 

The summary as a whole is five or six per cent of the original in length. 
The number of words in each original is indicated. 

Applause is not indicated in the summaries. The novelist Mikhail 
Sholokhov got by far the most, in proportion to length of speech (in marked 
contrast to Alexei Surkov who, as secretary of the Union of Soviet Writers, 
was the ‘official’ party speaker on the same subject), but some of the applause 
was probably due to what might be called the parliamentary salt and wit of 
Sholokhov’s speech (not reflected in this summary), a quality which was 
almost as rare at this congress of earnest prepared speeches as it had been at 
previous congresses since 1934. 

There are no extracts as such from the speeches, with the sole exception 
of Sholokhov’s last two paragraphs, which are given in extenso because, since 
they are the most striking manifestation of an effort to transfer an attitude 
from Stalin and Lenin as party leaders to the party as an institution, their 
peculiar quality cannot be transmitted in summary. The following poem 
recited by a parade of children to the congress (Pravda, February 24) is 
another manifestation of this tendency: 


We give our thanks, Party, to thee, 
For all the great things thou hast done; 
For all that since October’s day, 

Thou hast to our own people given... 
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For that the sun shines bright on us, 
Streaming into our spacious class; 
For that the bugle’s note in camp 
At early morning wakens us; 

For that thou art so full of care 
About the future of us all; 

For joy of living in our land, 

We give our thanks, Party, to thee! 


The designation given of each speaker is as stated in Pravda. The general 
function and status of those who are, apparently, too well known in the 
USSR to require designation by Pravda, will be evident from the summaries 
of what they said. 

For translations of the congress speeches and documents, in full or 
condensed, see the weekly Current Digest of the Soviet Press from March 
28, 1956 (vol. viii, no. 7). 

J. M. 


REPORT OF THE 
CENTRAL COMMITTEE TO THE XX CONGRESS OF THE CPSU 


N. S. Khrushchov (First Secretary of the CC) 45,000 words 


It is now clear to everybody that the party’s actions arising from its re- 
appraisal of agriculture and industry since the last congress were correct. 


I. Our International Position 


Socialism is no longer a matter of one country but a world system co- 
existent with capitalism. 

1. We are gaining steadily on the US in the industrial race, and all the 
countries constructing socialism are moving fast. Their industrial policies 
and ours are closely co-ordinated to encourage specialization and we are 
helping them (and other friendly countries) to industrialize. 

2. Economic contradictions within and between the capitalist countries 
are being aggravated, not eased, by the current technological revolution. 
Inescapable slump has been merely postponed, by temporary stimulants. 
The chief capitalist international economic contradiction is still that between 
the US and the UK. 

3. The concept ‘from a position of strength’ is widely held amongst Western 
statesmen as necessary for a balance of power on a world scale. The logical 
absurdity of its outcome in the arms race should, however, be patent; and 
the states, both socialist and non-socialist, which constitute the peace zone 
have most of the world’s population. Co-operation of all the forces working 
for peace, especially the socialist and communist parties, is urgent, and their 
different theories of the road to socialism ought not to hinder co-operation 
against war. The chief imperialists know that their cold war policy is un- 
successful and that their own working classes may not let capitalism survive 
another war. 
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4. The liberation since the war of half the world’s population in China, India 
and many other lands, from complete or quasi colonialism is already leading 
to an economic and cultural renaissance in these countries. They have in 
the USSR an innocuous alternative to imperialist technological help. What 
remains of the colonial area may soon be free, but meanwhile the US is 
supplanting the older imperialists there. 

5. The USSR, backed by China and India, has laboured along many lines, 
and successfully, to improve the international situation; further improvement 
now awaits American, British and French efforts. We shall not weary of 
promoting peace by every possibility thus opened. Collective security in 
Europe would provide an adequate frame within which to re-unite Germany: 
meantime, the Washington-Bonn military axis fosters danger, to France 
especially. We shall continue to press disarmament. Sincerely and open- 
handedly we offer firm friendship to the US, but the war party there still 
has influence with the President and government. The British government 
facilitates exchange visits but the US government raises obstacles. We want 
more trade with all countries, though our primary obligation is to those of the 
socialist camp. 

6. Three long-term fundamentals: 


Co-existence. We do not need or want war, and the imperialists know 
it. But they are confused by our conviction of the world’s communist 
future and they identify the idea we embody with aggression. We 
say co-existence is possible, and indeed it has no alternative but war. 
War evitable. Lenin’s proposition that wars are inevitable under 
imperialism no longer holds because its economic analysis is now out- 
weighed by new political and moral factors, namely (i) the imperialist 
states no longer dominate the whole world; (ii) the world-wide 
popular opposition to war, with the working-class movements as its 
core, has become very powerful. But Lenin’s economic analysis 
remains true so far as it goes, and while imperialism remains war is 
always in the making, but it is not inevitable in the sense that it is 
doomed to occur. 

Paths to socialism. These already vary from China to Yugoslavia 
and will vary more widely. Countries with strong parliamentary 
institutions or weak capitalist classes may well reach socialism 
without civil war. 


Our foreign policy is (1) peaceful co-existence, (2) the closest friendship 
with all socialist countries including Yugoslavia, (3) friendship with the 
uncommitted states of Asia, the near East and elsewhere, (4) improvement 
of relations with the Western powers and the countries in their orbit, 
(5) watchfulness and military preparedness. 


II. Our Domestic Position 
INDUSTRY AND TRANSPORT 


1. Despite the stride made towards communism in the 1951-5 plan, our 
basic economic aim — to overtake the leading capitalist countries in output 
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per head of population — still requires much exertion. The party directs 
attention to technological innovation as the key to advance in the present 
phase, and to the comforts of routine as the chief obstacle. 

2. Accelerated technical progress requires far more specializatior. of factories 
than hitherto and greater efforts in the machinery, power and metallurgical 
industries. But these and other capital industries are now sufficiently 
developed to permit a great extension in consumer goods, the annual output 
of which will by 1960 be nearly treble that of 1950. 

3. The chief need of the railways is electrification, and the Central Com- 
mittee has accepted a 15-year plan covering 25,000 miles of line. The chief 
immediate need in road transport is to pool the use of lorries and official cars. 

4. A new scale of development in the coal and power, metallurgy and 
engineering of our Asiatic territories, Siberia especially, is now possible and 
necessary. 

5. As ever, productivity in industry is the chief economic and political 
criterion of our progress. The amount of construction is now so great that 
productivity in building is assuming a new importance. 


AGRICULTURE 


The large investments made in 1954-5 and the higher prices, new cadres 
and decentralized planning for the collective farms are already showing some 
good results. 


1. More fodder grain is the first necessity for more protein foods. Large 
areas good for fodder maize will be freed of wheat by the pioneering of the 
virgin and abandoned Asiatic wheat lands. The youth movement did this 
pioneering very much more quickly and cheaply than would be possible 
by the normal method of family migration, and we shall, during the present 
five-year plan, be making more such appeals to the youth for industrial pioneer- 
ing of remote areas. 

2. The new livestock incentives are showing good results (too good, in the 
cases where human food is being bought in the shops by farms as feed), 
but this improvement is only a beginning in a most difficult and urgent under- 
taking. 

3. The Machine Tractor Stations, hitherto financed by the state indepen- 
dently of their efficiency, must each be put on a profit-and-loss basis. The 
farms need lighter tractors properly adapted to local conditions in many 
areas; tractor-mounted instead of trailer implements; and an effective 
national policy of rural electrification. 

4. State farms (which are of course the most socialist type of agricultural 
organization) have increased in number by the virgin lands’ development. 

5. Our seed supply is badly organized. We are having to buy hybrid 
maize seed from American firms, and should emulate their excellent organiza- 
tion of its production. 

6. The cash incomes of many farms and farmers are now rising beyond 
the age-old poverty level of their housing and amenities. The state should 
facilitate but not pay for rehousing. Collective farms should be allowed to 
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join together to finance and control district brick-works and building firms. 
Agricultural efficiency requires decent housing, amenities and roads. 

7. Most of the central and local staff of the three agricultural Ministries, 
watching over and in the collective farms, are unnecessary. Collective farm 
efficiency, which varies very widely, depends on the competence of the farms’ 
own managers and technicians. 

American farms, so much more efficient than ours, are ruthlessly capitalist. 
Our output per farm worker will in due course exceed theirs but even then 
our agricultural population may well be larger, because our farms, being 
collectives, support their own sick and aged members. Meanwhile, we must 
study and emulate foreign agricultural efficiency. 


CONSUMPTION AND CULTURE 


1. Order is being established in the wages system, on our traditional and 
justifiable principle of wide differentials, but the lowest earnings (and pensions) 
are being raised and the highest reduced. We propose to replace the present 
working week of six 8-hour days by a working week of five 7-hour days and 
one 6-hour day or five 8-hour days with two days off. 

Our urban housing effort, now large, is nullified in the great towns by the 
immigrant flood, which should be replaced by increased productivity. 
Satellite towns should be built around the great towns, and individual house- 
building should be encouraged more. The following need special expansion 
and improvement: public catering, which should be made cheaper than 
home-cooking; the supply of domestic electrical appliances; school meals, 
which are to be free for low incomes; rural health services. But there is no 
aspect of the standard of living that is not in urgent need of very great efforts. 

2. Secondary and higher educational fees will end this year. The ten-year 
school, soon to be universal, must include practical preparation for jobs as 
well as for higher education. We have many war widows and working mothers 
whose children lack due supervision. It is proposed to establish boarding 
schools at fees ranging from nil to full cost according to means; we ought not 
to begrudge any expense on this peculiarly important matter. Likewise, full 
provision for the very large unsatisfied demand for créches and nursery schools 
is intended, but this will take a long time. Higher professional education is 
increasing fast enough, but not in quality: we must get the colleges to move 
out of the capital cities into the production areas, and must facilitate part-time 
study by experienced workers. We express deep gratitude to our scientists 
for their fruitful labours, but their institutes should not hug the capital 


cities, nor be so shy of co-ordinating their research with each other and with 
industry. 


SOCIAL AND STATE STRUCTURE 
1. Control of industry (within the general plan) must increasingly pass 
from Moscow to the republic governments. Policy decisions which affect the 
telative prosperity of republics, such as farm prices, should stem from some 
special inter-republic advisory body under the Soviet of Nationalities, not 
the central government. A fairer allocation of budgetary funds between the 
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republics is also now necessary. Fairness in these matters requires a standard 
principle universally applicable, such as so much per head. 

There is still mental confusion on the relation of Soviet patriotism to 
internationalism. 

2. The local soviets have been slack in their constitutional responsibilities 
to their electorates. The civil service, though reduced in number by 750,000 
in the past two years, still costs far too much and is not inspected enough. 
Law is being enthroned and fairness re-established after Beria’s fabrications, 
but the current tendency to suspect political police officers is harmful, for the 
capitalist states still send spies and wreckers here. We need a stronger 
public opinion against the workshies and law-breakers. 


Our domestic policy is focussed upon (1) technological progress, (2) pro- 
ductivity of labour, (3) cost of production, (4) discovering ‘reserves’ of out- 
put everywhere, (5) primacy of heavy industry, (6) the agricultural targets for 
1960, (7) living standards, (8) administrative efficiency, (9) mass initiative, 
(10) national solidarity around the party. 


III, The Party 


1. The party now numbers 7,215,505. Its path since the last congress has 
not been smooth, but its unity, which rests on the social unity of the country 
and on Marxist theory, survived Stalin’s death, scotched the Beria conspiracy 
and is enabling us frankly to tackle difficult problems, many of which are due 
to lack of frankness in the past. We want criticism and a return throughout 
the party to the Lenin tradition of committee decision (the CC strives to be 
an example in this respect to all lower levels), an end to the harmful cult of 
a miracle man. 

2. The party is directly concerned with all aspects of our country’s life. 
Party bodies must give more attention to the economy, not by replacing its 
state administrators but by political work amongst the people concerned. 
Technically informed and lively party work (as distinct from cant, paper 
resolutions, interminable meetings, extraction of unmeant promises) is 
necessary in the collective farms above all, but the standard of competence 
amongst district party secretaries is low: their salaries should vary with the 
prosperity of their areas, and more able men should be brought in. 

The CC desires to set up a special body for party affairs of the RSFSR. 
Too few party members work in production, and promotion of young 
members and women members is inadequate. Party members should ginger 
up the trade unions, which listlessly avoid conflicts with managements on 
wages and housing. The Young Communist League needs better general 
direction by the party. Certain minor changes are proposed in the party rules. 

3. Marxism, especially its economics, should be developed to light our road 
to communism, and its propagation should always be a means of improving 
production so as to hasten our march along that road. We need a new history 
of the party based on fact and brought up to date. The new party programme 
should be drafted together with a long-term economic plan. The views (8) 
that we have not yet built socialism and (b) that we have (and are therefore 
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ready for communism) are both harmful errors. Peaceful coexistence with 
capitalism does not extend to the sphere of ideas, as some people think it 
does. Hackwork, hypocrisy and remoteness from life are too much tolerated 
in our writers and artists. 

Our country is advancing very fast. The road that now lies behind us was 
unbelievably difficult. We deliberately went without food, clothes, housing 
and much else to defend and develop the revolution. We are the world’s 
great beacon to a new life. 


REPORT OF THE 
CENTRAL INSPECTION COMMISSION OF CPSU 


P. G. Moskatov 3,300 words 


1. The reduction of membership dues by the last congress has compelled us 
to reduce outlays and to increase our only other substantial source of income, 
that from our Pravda publishing house, but too many provincial party 
newspapers need subsidies from headquarters. Slack dues collection may 
lead to financial loss. The CC staff has been cut by a quarter since 1952. 
Outlays are mainly on propaganda, training and premises. 

2. The CC offices are now handling letters and complaints more quickly, but 
145,000 of them received during 1954-5 or (by another analysis) 25 per cent 
of the total, could have been dealt with at lower levels. Many of the complaints 
are about the difficulties of access to public servants. Unfounded accusations, 


including anonymous ones, waste much time in checking, and should not all be 
considered. 


3. The proceedings of the party Control Commission, which has examined 
44,000 appeals and declarations by members since 1952, are now conducted 
more in conformity with the rules than previously, when many cases were 
decided in the appellant’s absence or by an individual or an incomplete 
committee. 


DISCUSSION ON THE REPORTS OF THE CC AND CIC 


E. A. Furtseva (Moscow) 2,800 words 
We trust that the party organizations of the provinces crossed by the Stav- 
ropol-Moscow gas pipe-line, which means so much to Moscow, will facilitate 
its construction. Project-making offices, which are so important for techno- 
logical progress, are mostly situated in Moscow, and our city party committee 
is going to keep a close eye on them, but they do suffer dreadfully from lack 
of space. Party educational work amongst the city’s administrative and pro- 
fessional population is being concentrated on economics. ~ 


A. I, Kirichenko 6,000 words 
The Ukrainian nation is becoming more productive and better off. American 
statements about detaching it from the USSR are ridiculous. Farming in the 
Ukraine suffers from a fantastic amount of talk, sham production promises, 
sham competitions, and efforts at high output regardless of cost. Proper cost- 
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ing in the collective farms and MTS is urgent. The state spends large sums on 
spreading the best experience, but our farmers read the pamphlets and see 
the films, take trips to the exhibitions and to the good farms and return to their 
own bad ways. We ought to make the best experience compulsory. The 
Ukraine is prepared to challenge the RSFSR to an agricultural output 
and efficiency competition. 


F. R. Kozlov (Leningrad province) 2,500 words 
Members of the Praesidium have been travelling widely within the country 
and getting into genuine contact with people of all occupations. In exposing 
Beria’s vicious fabrications of the ‘Leningrad Case’ the CC has restored fairness 
and, thereby, our members’ confidence. We are all set to see that the city’s 
industrial output doubles by 1960 with the same labour force and floor space. 
Our shipyards are under-employed, despite the demand for their products, 
and factories have not been allowed by their Ministries to specialize. Some 
of Leningrad’s 300 centres of research and higher education actively help the 
economy (when the industrial authorities let them) while others do nothing 
of immediate use. They are training not nearly enough specialists in power 
engineering, semi-conductor techniques, automation, telemechanics, and 
television, but too many philologists, historians, linguists, and art specialists 
for the posts available. 


N. S. Patolichev (Byelorussian republic) 2,200 words 


We all know the welcome throughout the party and country to the return of 
collective leadership, and we want no backsliding. Our republic needs pro- 
cessing industries for its agricultural raw materials, and more fertilizers. 
In one crop after another the new prices have brought real inducements. 
Khrushchov is right on rural rebuilding (which is more urgent in Byelorussia 
than elsewhere because of poor reconstruction after the war): the rich collec- 
tive farms can now afford it, they are beginning to do it, and are showing the 
others the way. We fear that the big, and quite justified, plans for Eastern 
development may lead to neglect of our country’s Western areas. The 
inability of the agricultural, planning and statistical departments in Moscow 
to take local conditions into account is becoming intolerable. 


Ya. E. Kalnberzin (Latvian republic) 2,200 words 


Now that the principal decisions and documents are communicated to all 
party members, they are displaying more initiative. Much more has been 
spent (and well spent) on the modernization of Latvian industry than was 
envisaged by the last congress. The joint CC and government decision of 
December rst, 1955, on Latvian agriculture and soil amelioration is not being 
backed by the necessary machines and we insist on getting them. 


N. V. Kiselev (Rostov province) 2,600 words 
The resources of the province will richly repay more than the planned invest- 
ment: the new propositions we are offering include anthracite and rice on 4 
very large scale. 
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N. A. Mukhitdinov (Uzbek republic) 2,200 words 
Uzbek economic and cultural standards impress the frequent foreign delega- 
tions, Eastern ones especially. Our cotton yields are not improving and we 
suggest, amongst other measures, a USSR conference on this with foreign 
expertsinvited. Much of our irrigation is technically primitive, and its adminis- 
tration needs far-reaching reform to facilitate, amongst other things, inter- 
republic developmental plans in Soviet Central Asia. We are extremely 
grateful to our Kazakh friends and to the central government for their cession 


to Uzbekistan of the neglected Hungry Steppe which we can turn into a great 
source of cotton. 


I. P. Boitsov (Stavropol territory) 2,200 words 
The 1,132 collective farms we had before September 1953 have since been 
amalgamated into 264, each with over 60,000 acres and so many party 
members that full-time secretaries are desirable. These farms normally 
produce 50 per cent of the country’s fine wool — but are turning to other 
animals since the recent meat and dairy price improvement left wool relatively 
unprofitable, so its price must be raised. 


D. T. Shepilov 7,000 words 
The contemporary capitalist economy, the American in particular, is really 
in a most fearful plight but we can learn from its technical progress. To 
counter the shining influence of our example, capitalism now claims to be 
of the people, which is as logical as boiled ice. As Marxists, we hold that 
socialism can come only by revolution, but — without becoming reformists — 


we admit different kinds of revolution. We want unity with all the working 
people in the world and their parties. How nice it would be if all our average 
factories and farms approached more nearly the productivity of the best, so 
our domestic propagation of Marxism must be more practical, to spread the 
best experience in industry and agriculture. 


L. I. Brezhnev (Kazakh republic) 2,500 words 
Now that the CC is the collective leader (vozhd), the administration of the 
country has greatly improved. Central investment in Kazakhstan is becoming 


very large indeed, but there remain big extra possibilities in metals, grain and 
cattle. 


A. M. Shkolnikov (Voronezh province) 2,300 words 
The farms of our province have made a joint and public promise to supply 
100 per cent more meat and 50 per cent more milk than last year; but the 
reception and processing arrangements were inadequate last year, and the 
Ministries responsible are not extending them this year. 


A. B. Aristov (Report of Credentials Commission) 2,800 words 
Of the 1436 delegates, all properly elected by secret ballot, 506 are full-time 
party and 177 are state officials; 924 have full or incomplete higher education; 
20 per cent are under 40 and 24 per cent over 50; 6 per cent joined the party 
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by 1920, 25 per cent in 1921-30, 34 per cent in 1931-40, and 35 per cent since; 
14.2 per cent are women (as compared with 9.1 per cent in 1939 and 12.3 per 
cent in 1952). There are 2.7 times as many industrial workers and twice 
as many collective farmers at this congress as at the last. 


A. N. Larionov (Ryazan province) 2,200 words 


At this congress the party is taking stock of the point reached on the road to 
communism, and each local section of the party reports its share of the 
common effort. Our villages are beginning to look better, and are sending 
much more milk to Moscow but the geographical riches of the province are 
largely untapped though they could recoup investment in one or two years. 
In all seriousness, we aim this year to double production of milk and meat 
and — with the new prices — potatoes and vegetables. Thirty delegations of 
farmers from other provinces have studied our methods in the past two 
months, and we sent out many groups; if well prepared and followed up, it is 
genuinely useful. The key to good organization lies in the district party 
secretaries, and most of ours are in their early thirties and well educated. 
Ryazan has become a big industrial town since 1950, and is growing too fast 
for the central Ministries to handle the consequent problems that fall on them. 


S. Babayev (Turkmenian republic) 1,700 words 
Our larger irrigation schemes and other projects depend upon receipt of the 
materials, machinery and personnel allocated in the central plans, but they 
are not always forthcoming. The increase of oil production planned for our 
republic in the next five years is only half of what it should be. 


I. V. Kapitonov (Moscow province) 2,700 words 
There is a breath of new air in the businesslike, critical and comprehensive 
nature of CC sessions and in the party’s confidence in the CC. The engineering 
Ministries still prefer repair to replacement, sometimes even when replace- 
ment is cheaper. Farming, which swarms with unnecessary administrators, 
urgently needs proper costing methods, while the agricultural economists — 
even eminent ones — waste their time on contemptible abstractions. 


K. G. Pysin (Altai territory) 1,800 words 
Policy mistakes, especially in the sphere of agricultural investments, were due 
to central opinions having precedence over local knowledge, but the present 
collective leadership is step by step putting this right. We Siberians have a 
lively sense of the agricultural wealth waiting to be tapped, but our plans are 
ruined by the inability or refusal of the central Ministries to co-operate with 
each other, as in the failure of the Barnaul assembly plant for combine har- 
vesters. 


M. A. Suslov 6,500 words 
War is a necessary attribute of capitalism, so we must keep prepared, but the 
countervailing forces are now so great that war is no longer inevitable in the 
sense that it is doomed to occur, and when capitalism is buried war will not 
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be inevitable in any sense. The chief distinction between revolutionaries 
and reformists is that revolutionaries see the necessity of controlling the 
state for the transition to socialism, which need not involve civil war, especially 
when the working class parties unite to form the core of a wide patriotic 
and peace front, including the patriotic capitalists, working through the 
parliament. The fullest contacts with social democratic parties, Christian 
trade unions, etc. are becoming possible for united defence of peace, demo- 
cracy and national independence. 

The requirements of party leadership (and of all administration generally) 
are now incompatible with hero worship, and the CC has completely regained 
its function of collectively deciding all the important matters. The party 
needs more worker and peasant members and less paper work and meetings. 
The CC has already cut its staff by 25 per cent and lower bodies should follow 
suit. Political Departments in civilian institutions only double the functions 
of the area party organization and should be abolished. 

The party’s ideological work needs a thorough overhaul. Current practical 
economics is given less attention than the early history of the party. The least 
variation in the conventional use of quotations is seen by the ultra-orthodox 
as a revision of fundamentals. Specialist work in economics and philosophy 
amounts to cults of specified individuals. No new ideas were admitted in 
revolutionary theory if they came from the collective thought of our party or 
from brother parties abroad. All this is a fantastic situation in a period of 
great changes. But revision of the unshakeable principles of Marxism (such 
as the pseudo-economists’ criticism of the investment/consumption ratio) 
will not be permitted. 


A. P. Kirilenko (Sverdlovsk province) 2,300 words 


As an important heavy industrial area our development would be faster if the 
central industrial and construction Ministries were more concerned with 
technical progress and more competent at administration. The agricultural 
reforms should enable us to become self-sufficient in food. 


V. P. Mzhavanadze (Georgian republic) 2,000 words 


Georgia’s old culture and new economy flourish, thanks to the CPSU and 
Soviet state. Beria’s gang tried to cut our connections with the Peoples’ 
Democracies, to set the nations against each other, and worse. What grief 
they caused in Georgia! — hundreds of loyal officials and professional men 
became victims of intrigues, shadowing and terror, but since the plotters 
were destroyed and the well-known steps taken, admistration has much im- 
proved. Now, all can work normally, confident that their title of citizen is 
protected by the law. 


A. I. Mikoyan 10,000 words 


After a gap of twenty years the party again has Leninst collective leadership 
which collectively makes great advances in Marxist social theory. Queues are 
Not inseparable from socialism: correct co-ordination of supplies, prices and 
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money incomes can end them early in the present plan. We must multiply, 
decentralize and modernize our shops and restaurants. We are decentralizing 
in other fields, and making planning more scientific. Overtaking capitalism in 
output per head must involve overtaking it in consumption per head also, 
The gap between lowest and highest earnings, now being reduced (and this 
is a step towards communism), had to be very wide during industrialization 
in a peasant country, to induce high skills. 

We admit and are correcting foreign policy mistakes of tone and deed, and 
are making official and unofficial contacts abroad more freely. Knowing the 
weaknesses of America’s vaunted way of life, we welcome mutual mass 
inspection of social systems. Trade between the two world markets is a key 
to policy and to theory. 

Our revolution was peacefully intended during the only democratic period 
(February-July 1917), and in the upshot was almost bloodless though we 
had to do it by an armed uprising; the subsequent civil war was forced upon 
us. Neither an armed uprising nor a civil war need be necessary now in 
many countries. Revolution simply means qualitative change of social struc- 
ture, which may be bloody or not according to circumstances. 

The hydrogen bomb capable of delivery by us as well as America anywhere 
in the world, is one of the new factors in the question of the inevitability of 
war. If it is ever used the best part of the world will instantly rise up to put 
those who use it in straight-jackets and to end war by ending capitalism. 

We must start from Lenin in the theoretical handling of current problems. 
Stalin’s observation in his Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR that 
the volume of production in Britain, France and the US will decline, is 
scarcely helpful or correct. Our economists should study this work of Stalin’s 
critically from the Marxist point of view. Our study of capitalist and socialist 
economies is propagandist or superficial, and is done chiefly in only one 
institution, whereas the US has over 15 academic centres and a great many 
economists specializing on the Soviet economy, though what they do there is 
another matter. It is time our economists had access to the central statistical 
department’s data: how else can they do original work? 

The Short History of the party should not govern Marxist-Leninist 
courses nor the facts of party history which is one of the poorest sections of 
ideological work. Histories of the Caucasian and Baku organizations (only 
recently withdrawn) manipulated facts and reputations, depreciating the pre- 
revolution central committee. Historians attribute complex shifts in the civil 
war to treachery by party leaders (e.g. Antonov-Ovseyenko and Kossior) who, 
many years later, were unjustly declared to be enemies of the people: Moscow 
historians presume to play such tricks with Ukrainian history, which will no 

doubt be corrected by Ukrainian historians. 

The philosophers are worse than the economists and historians. The legal 
theorists worked well in Lenin’s time and for a few years after, but now have 
to be prodded hard by the CC to help in the restoration of respect for law. 
The gap between our material progress and the inertia of these intellectual 
professions must be closed. The new facts of the world must be competently 
observed and Marxism-Leninism nourished on them. 
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This congress is the most momentous one since Lenin’s time. It marks the 
party’s return to his ideals and standards (we don’t just make vows in Lenin’s 
name but work in his spirit), and shows that the split which he feared in the 
party and between the towns and countryside has not occurred. 


B. G. Gafurov (Tadjik republic) 2,200 words 


The rate of industrial and educational progress in the smaller republics such 
as ours is becoming astonishing even to us. It inspires colonial peoples and so 
enrages the imperialists that they produce works on Soviet Central Asia 
as bad as Olaf Caroe’s Soviet Empire, whereas we need look no further than 
John Gunther’s Inside Africa to see the hell they have made of that continent. 
The new situation in ideas discussed by Suslov and Mikoyan will, let us hope, 
make our press and broadcasting less stodgy, especially broadcasts to foreign 
countries. The love of the Soviet public for literature is only too often un- 
requited. The recent Tadjik party congress instructed the delegates it 
elected to this congress to promise maximum output of cotton, silk and our 
other products. 


V. M. Suslov (Krasnodar territory) 2,600 words 


Our traditional large villages are beginning to thrive. We shall turn the Kuban 
into a wheat and meat factory. (Khrushchov, interrupting: into a maize-fed 
meat factory —the new lands will see to the wheat. Suslov: but it’s hard to 
give up growing our Kuban wheat. Khrushchov: when you eat a piece of bread, 
do you ask where it was grown?) Processing and railway facilities are already 
falling disastrously behind off-farm output. The railway staffs care only 
about meeting their rather easy annual plans, which leave great quantities 
of agricultural and other freights unshipped. 


A. Yu. Snechkus (Lithuanian republic) 2,800 words 


The towns and villages of Lithuania are humming with news of Khrushchov’s 
CC report. The joint CPSU and government decree on Lithuanian agricul- 
ture will help us to recover from the effects of blind control by the USSR 
Ministry of Agriculture — if the Ministry ensures the necessary material 
equipment. Lithuanian party headquarters has moved in part to the localities, 
for direct inspection purposes. We have six times as many students as pre-war, 
but our science and higher education suffer from the central Ministries 
concerned. Amongst general ideological matters (on which the July 1955 
session of the CC was crucial), there is — for us — the Lithuanian people’s 
attitude to membership of the USSR, which is, or ought to be, all that it 
ought to be. 


F. E. Titov (Ivanovo province) 2,500 words 


As the Soviet Union’s main textile province, we are concentrating party 
work on the mills’ productivity, modernization and transition to the higher- 
grade cloths, but we are thwarted by the lack of co-ordination between and 
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within the Ministries which control the industry, its supplies and sales. The 
attitude of the Minister of Construction to our requests and suggestions is 
extremely unsatisfactory. We must insist that all Ministries with factories in 
our province take the housing problem seriously. The provincial party com- 
mittee accepts full responsibility for ending the present depressed condition 
of agriculture, with the aid of the new incentives. 


N. N. Organov (Krasnoyarsk territory) 2,900 words 


The CC and its Praesidium have come much closer to the party rank and file, 
and the government to the general public, by the changed methods of their 
work since the last congress. It was a very great service indeed — to Russia 
and the world — when the CC ended the Beria menace. The fabulous wealth 
of our Territory will change even more rapidly from potential to actual with 
the new policy of industrializing Siberia — but the central Ministries must 
make fewer blunders in locating the new enterprises and the training centres, 
and they must execute more energetically the government’s investment policy 
in our timber and metal resources. Development of our agricultural poten- 
tialities, however, depends almost entirely on our own organizing ability, 
once the RSFSR Ministry of Agriculture does its work properly. 


A. N. Nesmeyanov 
(President of the USSR Academy of Sciences) 2,700 words 
The rising generation of research workers in the Academy’s institutes is 
shaping well. We know that the social sciences, for which the Academy is in 


part responsible, are in a bad way; but let us consider our successes. The 
Academy’s previous attention to pure research in radio-activity, cosmic rays 
and nuclear problems, made it possible to advance so quickly the whole 
range of atomic energy and use of isotopes, along the path illuminated by the 
necessary theories of relativity and quantum mechanics. Similarly, present 
revolutionary advances in communications and automation depend on ‘pure’ 
work done in the ’20s and ’30s. The Academy took the initiative in develop- 
ment of electronic computors, whose practical importance for the fairly near 
future is very great. The same lesson is seen in chemistry and geology, and is 
made more urgent by the fact that we are too far advanced to improve our 
technology by simply copying foreign achievements. Therefore, fundamental 
work or theory is the Academy’s primary duty, a fact underestimated in 
Pravda’s editorial on science of February 6, and by Ministries who want us to 
invent gadgets for them. If the RSFSR government wants us to improve pen 
nibs, what load of trivial diversions must be imposed on the republics’ 
Academies of Sciences, whose governments in any case show little apprecia- 
tion of their equipment and building requirements, and who, in some cases, 
are ashamed to show visitors their laboratories. Science should be compre- 
hensively and firmly if flexibly planned on the great scale, as a co-ordination of 
research, application and design around the growing points: the risks involved 
in planning the work of design together with that of research are well worth the 
saving in time. The present State Committee for new technology is a body 
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with which the Academy is prepared to work along such lines. The republics’ 
Academies should unload applied research onto strengthened factory labora- 
tories, and should work closely with the system of higher educational in- 
stitutions, which need reorganization. 


A. I. Struyev (Molotov province) 2,300 words 


The CC, by inviting us local officials and managers to its sessions since 
September 1953, and frankly informing the membership of its proceedings, 
has greatly strengthened unity, democracy and enthusiasm. The Ukrainian 
suggestions to improve socialist competition are worth trying. We request 
the CC to jolt the Ministries responsible for the key heavy industry construc- 
tions in our province. Many of our factories were rushed up during the war, 
and the Ministries still ignore the managers’ pleas for workers’ housing. The 
province town, swollen to half a million population and in critical need of 
reconstruction, is tired of promises. Our people are tired of being commanded 
to Moscow; let the officials there keep in touch by visiting us. 


G. A. Denisov (Saratov province) 1,800 words 


The most important needs of our quickly industrializing province are more 
power and bigger investments in cement and in the oil and gas deposits. 
All is not well in higher education at Saratov, especially in the University; 
part of the trouble is the poor premises and equipment. 


A. Surkov (Moscow) 2,200 words 


The inspiring new five-year plan gives every occupation its part in the 
grand whole, including — by implication — literature, for which it provides 
rousing themes and increased demand due to increased incomes and leisure. 
A lot of books are being published. The recent emergence of writers like 
Ovechkin who know ordinary life is encouraging. Undesirable tendencies 
amongst writers include nonparticipation in the construction of communism; 
a tendency to make out that things are better than they are; and a concentra- 
tion of interest on ‘thaws’ and the seamy side of our great progress. But proper 
satire is desirable. Stalin prizes awarded on political grounds did encourage 
poor standards. The large numbers of learned theorists have produced 
nothing of value on Soviet aesthetics. Gafurov should not have said yesterday 
that the people’s love of literature was unrequited; why, 250 writers were 
killed in the war! 


I. R. Razzakov (Kirgiz republic) 2,200 words 


The economy of our republic is progressing fast, but would do very much 
better if the party’s local work in the sphere of ideas were good. Khrushchov’s 
Suggestion of an inter-republic economic commission and wider republic 
rights, is timely. Geological surveying and the distribution of industry are in 
our experience poorly planned from Moscow. 

G 
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G. M. Malenkov 8,000 words 


The weakening, indeed the abolition, of collective leadership and the cult 
of an individual led to unarguable personal decisions. During a certain period 
it did great damage. The CC exposes mistakes irrespective of persons. 

Our industrial progress depends on the increased efficiency rather than 
quantity of labour, and this in turn depends largely on the amount of electric 
power available. When the first five-year plan started, we produced less elec- 
tricity than Switzerland; we now equal Britain plus West Germany, and we 
aim to overtake the United States fairly soon, for which our accessible natural 
resources are adequate. 

We are now able to tackle the unique concentrations of very cheap water 


power, coal and minerals in West Siberia, and we have made a start with 


nuclear power. 

We know from Marxism-Leninism that world communism is inevitable, 
and we believe that peace is possible until it comes. We are also certain that 
a third world war will end capitalism. What we want, as communists, is 
universal peace and plenty. 


N. G. Ignatov (Gorky province) 2,000 words 
The Gorky automobile factory was built to produce motor vehicles but has to 
make many other items, 70 altogether, which halves its potential vehicle 
capacity. Bad central planning of labour has led to redundancy in our factories 
and difficulty in placing boys from the Labour Reserve schools, which should 
now stop recruiting boys mainly from the countryside, where labour is in- 
sufficient. The ways in which waste can be avoided and output raised by more 


specialization of factories and better planning of supplies and transport, are 
many and large. 


I. G. Kebin (Estonian republic) 2,300 words 
The joint CC and government decree on development of Estonian agriculture 
takes full account of our special circumstances and makes a big improvement 
possible. The new volunteer chairmen of backward collective farms have 
made improvements which have now begun to reverse the exodus of peasants 
from them. Local production of agricultural machinery would make it more 
suited to our conditions and perhaps of better quality. The peaceful abolition 
by us of capitalism in 1940 supports the thesis of different roads to socialism. 
Our real sovereignty lies in the industrial and educational advances made 
possible by membership of the USSR. 


V. M. Molotov 6,000 words 


Our internal progress has cost immense sacrifices, and very much still 
needs doing, but we built socialism in the main before the war. The unity of 
our country is being strengthened by the faster growth of peasant real incomes 
than urban. Amongst many factors countervailing the tendency to war, which 
is structurally inherent in the imperialist phase of capitalism, is a sense of 
realism and responsibility amongst capitalist business men. We are not doing 
all we could do to avert war, partly because of old pre-war habits and under- 
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estimation of the factors making for peace; the CC has drawn attention to 
such weaknesses in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The USSR is determined 
to improve its relations with other states, despite the past hindrances and 
new ones which keep bobbing up. 


S. D. Ignatev (Bashkir autonomous republic) 2,400 words 
The CC Praesidium has re-established collective leadership in the CC 
itself and throughout the party. To the great joy of the party and country, 
the CC has revived its Leninist tradition of consulting all levels. Bashkiria is 
now the chief Soviet oil producer, but further progress is threatened by 
slackness in the central Ministries of construction and roads, and electricity 
is very inadequate. The battle to master virgin land in our republic was 
hard but brought deserved success. As the nature of the CC report and of the 
great tasks facing us makes clear, what is needed now in party officials is 
discipline, imagination, initiative, the give-and-take qualities of popular 
leadership, not the old hidebound heelclicking timeserving. Whatever the 
position may be in other sections of the party, in Bashkiria we are very far 
from the required standard. 


G. K. Zhukov 2,800 words 
The reduction of our armed forces by 640,000 announced last August has 
been completely effected. The chief irritants in international relations are 
the mounting and sinister military forces of West Germany, the thickening 
American ring of offensive bases around us, and the trigger-happy American 
control of Chinese territory. American strategy amounts to atomic war kept 
far from American soil, but that possibility is past; they will get what they 
give, perhaps more. Our strategic policy is to retain powerful ground forces 
with a closely co-ordinated set of large sea and air arms; this pattern is not in 
principle affected by the new military techniques, nor by the atomic, chemical 
and bacteriological agents of mass destruction now available. The decisive 
factor in war remains the moral one, which is high in our forces, but the party- 
political work in them needs much closer connection with their technical 
duties. Our higher officer material is good and well experienced, and the 
standard of general education and technical knowledge in new conscripts is 


rising satisfactorily. Civilian military training needs more attention, and so 
does civil defence. 


N. M. Kuzmin (Moscow) 1,100 words 
As a worker producing five times the norm, I bring the greetings and out- 
put promises of my factory. The supply of castings is badly planned and the 
castings themselves are too wasteful — sometimes we have to use a crane 
before machining but can lift them off afterwards by hand. 


Z. T. Serdyuk (Moldavian republic) 2,000 words 
Industry is already important in the republic’s economy. Farming has 
been keenly stimulated by the price increase. Maize has long been a wide- 
spread crop in Moldavia, but the general Soviet campaign has led to high 
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increases in our yields. We can produce several times the present amounts 
of wine and fruit if the Ministry of Agriculture is prepared to consider what 
we need. 


S. A. Tovmasyan (Armenian republic) 2,300 words 


Our remarkable cultural and economic progress makes American concern 
for our condition under Soviet power ineffable. The Beria gang, that tool of 
imperialism, tried to demoralize the Armenian party and did greatly harm its 
leadership, but — with the help of the CC —all this is being cleared up. 
Armenia lacks fuel; the power shortage is critical and we can expand only 
those industries which consume relatively little power. Another difficulty is 
that the central Ministries set up industries without housing, and then pro- 
duction suffers from an erratic supply of labour. Our agriculture is poorly 
mechanized and allocations for the new irrigation works are miserably small: 
the Ministry of Agriculture seems unable to handle irrigation matters. 
Village housing and the practicality of political propaganda are now central 
in the Armenian party’s attention. 


O. V. Kuusinen (Karelo-Finnish republic) 2,200 words 


With the USSR’s help (as in our request to join NATO) the imperialists 
are quite rapidly exposing their true character to the masses of the world, 
who are fast becoming our allies. The Eden-Eisenhower statement on 
imperialist support of the anti-imperialist liberation struggle is a disgusting 
farce. What can the Indians, Burmese, Malayans, Japanese, to say nothing of 
the Chinese, think of it? Khrushchov and Bulganin understood what matters 
in India better in weeks than Britain did in centuries. The old Comintern 
sectarianism (as in its confusion of Gandhi’s reactionary philosophy and 
his progressive function, or its denigration of the patriotic capitalists of 
colonial countries) needs thorough historical criticism. All delegates will 
agree that the leading nucleus of the CC has exceeded all our expectations in 
the political acumen, the high standard of principle and the flexibility that 
it has displayed. 


L. M. Kaganovich 8,500 words 


Since the last congress we have destroyed the fascist-type Beria gang, 
begun to extricate agriculture, taken in hand the whole problem of tech- 
nological progress, advanced boldly in foreign affairs and significantly raised 
the standard of living: a record worthy of endorsement by this congress. 
Soviet transport is entering a stage of technical reconstruction, but we must 
now enlarge its capacity by discovering reserves of efficiency — or we shall 
fail to move part of our agricultural and industrial freight. Industries like 
coalmining and timber-cutting that we have considered to be highly mechan- 
ized are not in fact, because of the very high proportion of auxiliary manual 
labour. Organizational keys to industrial productivity are: spreading the 
best experience (which should be the subject of legislative compulsion), 
re-invigoration of production competitions, and — above all — effective pro- 
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duction meetings. Reform of the wages system, which is chaotic and quite 
out of date, will take a long time and will be very expensive. The trade 
unions should be more active in questions of labour and production; in par- 
ticular, they should ensure that production meetings are livelier. It is not 
easy to end the cult of the individual, but its abolition turned out to be 
essential in the process of forming and consolidating collective leadership of 
the party. 


I. D. Mustafayev (Azerbaidzhan republic) 2,300 words 


Oil extraction is below pre-war, owing to conservative central policy in 
prospecting and technology. But now that we have a republic Ministry of 
Oil, prospecting and production are improving remarkably, even on less 
investments. Our agriculture, which includes the country’s second cotton 
base, is picking up, but is hindered by the stopping of work on many irriga- 
tion schemes since 1953. The problem in village re-housing is not so much 
cash as material and technical supplies, now done through the co-operative 
trade agency, but quite inadequately, while the central Ministry of Urban 
and Rural Construction seems to be dead. District building firms owned 
and run by the collective farms are all very well, but the state will have to 
equip them and ensure their supplies. Bagirov was long the object of a cult 
of the individual in Azerbaidzhan: he ruled arbitrarily, surrounded by 
flatterers, and he ruined honest old Bolsheviks, such as Narimanov and 
Musabekov, who earned his anger. The cult undermined our cadres because 
it fosters egoism, selfishness, careerism, playing up to the boss. 


K. E. Voroshilov 5,500 words 


Now that Soviet socialism has survived the imperialist attempts to kill it 
and is a functioning system, it is our job as the ruling party to overhaul its 
weaker parts. That is what we have been doing since the last congress. The 
local soviets should play a much larger part in the country’s life, recovering 
the authority that has seeped from them to their executive committees and 
keeping in close contact with the electorate. Procedures are being prepared 
for recall by dissatisfied electorates of members of the USSR Supreme Soviet 
and lower soviets. The Supreme Soviets of Union and Autonomous Republics 
should take fuller charge of the increasingly complex economic and social 
affairs of their republics. 

The chief fields of new legislation, including general codifications, are 
labour and wages, the criminal code (now in draft) and the procuratorship 
and its function in the rule of law (recently enacted at the direction of the CC). 
The rule of law needs more than legislation, however. It is a question of the 
whole field of relationships between the public and the officials. In this there 
is much to be done. 

The war’s effects on the younger generation are still only too patent. Their 
behaviour is sometimes monstrous. Children’s homes need much improve- 
ment. Our educational system teaches young citizens their rights but not — 
effectively — the importance of work, nor does it give them the polytechnical 
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training that was decided upon at the last party congress. The Young Com- 
munist League talks too much and does too little; the trade unions just allo- 
cate cash for youth activities and leave it at that; the existing sports facilities 
are quite inadequate to provide physical outlets, nor can literature and the 
cinema in their present condition do much to promote good behaviour. But 
our communist future depends on the young. 


Z. I. Muratov (Tartar autonomous republic) 2,500 words 


Intensive efforts must be made by the Tartar party and administration, in 
conjunction with the central Ministries, to implement the planned improve- 
ment of power and industrial water supplies, repair centres, roads, housing 
and amenities, the deficiencies of which are beginning to hinder the planned 
expansion of our oil industry. We CC members are receiving from Khrush- 
chov and his colleagues a fatherly training and correction that is truly Leninist. 


A. D. Daniyalov (Dagestan autonomous republic) 2,500 words 


Russian is spreading as the lingua franca of Dagestan and the smaller 
ethnic groups are merging with the larger ones to form small nations. We 
feel strongly about the disregard and ignorance of local conditions in the 
Moscow planning, ministerial and party bodies; formation of an RSFSR 
bureau of the party is overdue. In discussing the sixth five-year plan, public 
and party meetings in Dagestan are demanding our hydro-electric project, 
which has not been included: it would break the industrial deadlock, for we 
have no fuel, and would help our mountain men and women to learn modern 
ways. 


M. A. Sholokhov 3,700 words 


Surkov is living in a fool’s paradise. Soviet literature is read only for the 
vitality of its communist ideas, which it gets from the party and transmits. 
As literature, it is in a state of collapse. Very many writers have gradually 
come to live in a world of their own in Moscow and the other big cities and 
have nothing to write about. If they visit a factory, it is to give a paid lecture. 
They have no friends or acquaintances outside their own kind. A book worth 
writing is a slow job and needs a lot of plodding about amongst people. 
Gorky was a unique leader and inspirer of writers. When he died we set 
up a collective leadership of the Writers’ Union under Fadeyev, who found 
power nice and co-operation nasty; he wasted 15 years on organizational 
fussing of writers, who are not soldiers or schoolboys. The same sort of 
sterile fuss takes up the time of some of our best writers as officers of the 
Union and keeps them out of normal life. The Union needs only a slight 
apparatus of committees and staff — enough, say, to help a member to get 
away from Moscow or Leningrad and set up house in some village or workaday 
town of his own choosing. Most writers cannot afford to move, and do need 
the quiet of a house of their own, without depending on the favours of local 
officials to an extent that might prevent them writing freely. Central public 
funds would be well spent on fostering this sort of migration to normal life. 
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The Minister of Finance need not look so alarmed, for even at the best it 
would be a very long job. However, financial and other encouragement of 
new young writers, those with the urge to risk their livelihood to write, is 
more important; they are dangerously few. 

We are all the sons of our great Communist Party. Each one of us thinks 
of her always with strong emotion, and says in his thoughts ‘Mother Party, 
thou hast reared us up, thou hast tempered us, thou leadest us in life by the 
one true path’. Now, before you all, I end by saying: 

Our own party! Thine is the power and the light of collective reason, of 
maternal hands that can chastise and can caress. Thou wilt find the form 
of help thy writers need, and give them wings through thine attentiveness 
and tenderness. They will make new books worthy of thee, my party, and 
of our motherland, and in gratitude the Soviet and foreign reader will give 
heartfelt thanks to thee! 


I. K. Zhegalin (Stalingrad province) 2,000 words 


We propose reconstruction of the Stalingrad tractor works to quadruple 
output, new power lines to expand our oil fields, reconstruction of the 
critical Stalingrad transport bottleneck, fuller use of the Volga-Don Canal 
which has not attracted freight from the railways, and implementation of the 
irrigation schemes, including those promised for replacing the fertile land 
taken by the canal and hydro-electric station. 


I. V. Kurchatov (USSR Academy of Sciences) 2,000 words 


The several nuclear stations of 400-500,000 kw capacity to be built in the 
1956-60 plan constitute a large experiment to provide data for setting the 
main programme. We have adequate means and cadres for this first stage, 
but need better work by a number of industrial Ministries on the new metals 
and instruments required. The atomic ice-breaker will run two or three years 
without refuelling. The initiative for applications of atomic energy must 
pass from the scientists and atomic industry to the shipbuilding, land trans- 
port and aircraft industries — not an easy matter. The use of radio-active 
materials has not yet caught up with the large supply now available: the 
opportunities for its use are particularly promising in agriculture. We would 
like to collaborate with foreign scientists (including the Americans, for 
whom we have great respect) on the control of thermo-nuclear reactions, 
which would solve all man’s power problems, but such collaboration is not 
possible so long as the military interest in this field continues. 


A. N. Shelepin (CC of the YCL) 2,600 words 


Ministries with works in remote areas are disregarding the elementary 
needs of young workers; orgnabor [group recruitment of collective farmers, 
usually young men, for work on industrial projects, by arrangement of the 
recruiting firm with the farm’s management] should be ended, so as to 
compel all employers to offer reasonable conditions. The YCL selected 
and sent 650,000 of its members to the virgin lands and into animal farm- 
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ing and maize cultivation in the existing farms. We admit that much of 
our work is ineffective talk and bureaucracy, but have begun to tackle the 
manifestations of idling, amorality and hooliganism. The lack of our own 
club premises is a handicap, especially now that we have to compete with 
commercial film shows to get the use of trade union clubs. Sports facilities 
need pooling, by abolishing the present system of their sectional ownership 
and administration (which employs tens of thousands of administrators) and 
setting up a single voluntary sports society. During the past five-year plan 
3,000,000 pupils completed full secondary school, of whom 1,380,000 pro- 
ceeded to higher education: many of the rest have never started work. The 
schools need drastic reorganization, to fit their pupils for work, but the 
Ministry of Education is hopelessly conservative. The quality and quantity 
of children’s clothes have improved, but not enough. Toys, children’s books 
and children’s films need to be a great deal better. 


F. I. Dubkovetsky (Cherkassy province) 1,600 words 


1. My collective farm now gets from the state for its sugar beet only one- 
third of the price per labour-day input and one-sixth per hectare sown that 
another local farm gets for its hemp. I propose the following new sliding 
scale of prices for beet . . . 2. My timing studies lead to certain proposals 
for changing the technique and organization of beet loading and transport. 
3. Salaries of farm chairmen and officials should be more closely related to 
yields. 4. My detailed proposals for pensions in terms of labour-days for 
collective farmers in proportion to their previous labour-day earnings and 
length of farm membership, are still being (presumably) studied at the 


Ministry of Agriculture. 5. Chairmen should be elected for five years, not 
two. 6. Collective farmers should have a month’s holiday. 7. Each farm 
should decide the size of each household plot, on certain general principles. 


A. M. Pankratova (Moscow) 3,000 words 


We need a history of Soviet society, a scholarly complete edition of Lenin, 
and a new history of the party. Lenin’s leadership in many spheres is under- 
estimated. Now that we are getting the unvarnished truth about the present, 
we must provide (from the proper Leninist point of view) the unvarnished 
truth about the past. Historians should now be more critical of tsarist 
national and international policies. Research at the CC’s Academy of Social 
Sciences is very poor, and the USSR Academy of Sciences administers 
historical studies like a factory. The new generation of historians is less 
cowardly than its elders. We want more intercourse with foreign historians, 
even non-Marxists, if honest, but we of course shall always be indomitable 
Marxists. 


P. I. Doronin (Smolensk province) 1,800 words 
Now that we have access to all the leading party officials in Moscow, we 
get quick decisions. Paper work is the great enemy of the party’s function, 
which is amongst the people. In 1953 we sat somewhat fearfully in out 
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offices while the agriculture of the province went from bad to worse, but now 
the Smolensk party officials either live and work in the villages or frequently 
visit them. With the better organization and the higher prices, labour-days 
are now becoming worth earning, and the whole agricultural scene is changing. 


Resolution on Khrushchov’s CC Report 7,000 words 
(adopted unanimously by show of delegate cards, on February 24) 


Congress endorses fully and in their entirety the policy and practice of the 
CC; and approves the proposals made and the conclusions drawn in the CC 
report. 

I. In contrast with the progressing socialist part of the world, the capitalist 
part, which has shrunk in area, is heading straight for economic and social 
upheavals. The imperialist policy of cold war leading to actual war contrasts 
with the policy manifested in the ‘zone of peace’ which is constituted chiefly 
by the area of socialism and of emergence from colonialism. Congress wel- 
comes the easing of international tension achieved by the CC, and in par- 
ticular the efforts for friendly relations with the United States (which are 
vital for peace) and with Britain and France. Congress notes the special 
interest, after two world wars, of all European countries in avoiding another 
war; the importance of good Soviet relations with all Eastern countries; the 
fact that the struggle of the Arab peoples for independence furthers peace; 
the good relations achieved by the USSR with nearly all her neighbours; and 
the value of commercial and cultural intercourse in international affairs. 

The propositions of Leninism that war is a necessary attribute of monopoly 
capitalism, and that old ruling classes do not peacefully give way to new ones, 
remain true, but with the USSR now strong and the active desire for peace 
and socialism becoming so widespread, international war and (in many 
countries) civil war may in fact be obviated. 

In the sphere of international relations, Congress instructs the CC to pursue 
universal peaceful co-existence; to consolidate fraternal relations with China, 
the people’s democracies and Yugoslavia; to increase friendly ties with India, 
Burma, Afghanistan, Egypt, Syria, Indonesia and other peace-minded states; 
to strengthen friendship with Finland, Austria, Sweden and other neutral 
states; to pursue an active policy of better relations with the US, Britain, 
France, Italy, West Germany, Japan and our neighbours Iran, Turkey and 
Pakistan; to foster the friendship of the Soviet people with the common 
people of all lands; vigilantly to watch the enemies of peace and maintain 
keen defence preparedness. 

II. Congress considers it now possible, without abandoning the priority of 
heavy industry, to have rapid expansion of consumer goods; and notes the 
twin importance of technical progress in existing industry and of the 10-15 
year plan for a great new heavy industry base in the east. Congress instructs 
the CC not to slacken the stimulation of agriculture along the lines begun 
in the past few years. Congress notes with agreement each principal item 
of the CC report in the general fields of labour, culture, social relations, 
administration and law. 
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III. Congress fully approves the CC’s action against the criminal and 
dangerous Beria conspiracy which was thereby an effective action against 
the plans of imperialist secret services and for further strengthening of the 
party. Congress approves the measures taken to restore Lenin’s standards of 
party democracy and instructs the CC not to weaken in its elimination of 
hero worship, to proceed in everything it does from the fact that the creators 
of the new life are the people, as led by the party. Quality not quantity is 
to be the criterion of new party membership, with priority for workers and 
peasants. Experienced urban party officials should be sent to replace the less 
competent party leaders of agricultural Districts; urban party bodies should 
give more direct attention to economic affairs; and all party bodies should get 
closer to the people and should revivify the local soviets and trade unions and 
make the YCL more effective. Marxism-Leninism must be kept pure; it 
must be developed in accord with the facts of life; and its propagation must 
be made more practical. 





GOVERNMENT MEASURES AT THE TIME OF 
THE CONGRESS 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES: PRODUCTION AND SUPPLY 


(Order of CC of party and Council of Ministers, January 30th, 1956 — 
Pravda, February 2nd, 1956) 


The Order draws attention to the extreme inadequacy of supplies of potatoes 
and vegetables to industry, to individual consumers and to the farms (as 
fodder), in spite of increases in output since the September 1953 agricultural 
reforms. Output and supply are said to be inadequate because the technical 
level is low, because state procurement and purchase prices do not provide an 
adequate economic incentive, and because procurement and trade are badly 
organized. 

The Order sets the aim of achieving ‘an abundance’ of vegetables within 
two years. To this end the following improvements are to be made: 


(1) Technical. Supplies of seed and organic fertilizers are to be improved, 
the maintenance and operation of machinery is to be properly organized, and 
specific listed agricultural methods are to be enforced; 

(2) Organization. Special brigades and ‘links’ are to be made responsible 
for vegetable production in each kolkhoz, and further attempts are to be 
made to increase production of these crops by specialized kolkhozy and 
sovkhozy in the vicinity of large towns, and on reclaimed or irrigated lands; 

(3) Prices. From 1956 onwards, prices paid to farmers for these crops are 
to be increased. The new prices listed for vegetables are on the average about 
70 per cent above the previous level. To encourage greater production, 
various special arrangements are listed, such as one by which kolkhozy may 
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sell certain vegetables direct to the retailers at retail prices less 15 per cent. 
For transporting vegetables, kolkhozy are to be paid the standard freight 
charges plus 25 per cent. Proper bonuses are to be paid to collective farmers 
working on vegetables. 

These price measures are transitional to the replacement of the com- 
pulsory delivery system by a contract system from 1957 onwards; 

(4) Storage. Warehouse accommodation is to be extended both at the 
purchasing and selling end: by the end of 1957 large towns are to have 
warehouses which will hold a six months’ supply. 


MILK AND DAIRY PRODUCTS 
(Order of Council of Ministers, Pravda, February toth, 1956) 


The Order points out that while milk output has risen, urban demand is 
not satisfied, so that prices on the kolkhoz market are often higher than state 
retail prices, particularly during the winter. 

It sets the aim of doubling the urban consumption of milk and dairy 
products in 1957 as compared with 1955. To this end, various measures are 
listed, including the allocation of 300,000 tons of (scarce) concentrated 
fodder in 1956 for sale to milk producers in return for their supply of milk 
to the state. The sale of milk in paper cartons in Moscow, Leningrad and 
Kiev is to be increased, and school milk is to be sold in bottles (milk in 
Russian towns is normally sold from the urn). More dairies and milk bars 
are to be opened during the first half of 1956. 


REDUCED WORKING DAY 


(Decree of Praesidium of Supreme Soviet and Order of Council of 
Ministers, Pravda, March gth, 1956) 


This Order announces that the working day on Saturdays (or before other 
rest days) and on the eve of public holidays is to be cut to six hours as from 
March roth (it was previously eight hours). These six hours can be worked 
continuously without a lunch break, by agreement of the factory adminis- 
tration and trade union local committee. 

In special cases an extra full day off every four weeks may be substituted 
for the reduction of the working day by two hours on Saturdays, and in 
seasonal work the extra time off can be given in a lump at the end of the 
season, provided that the Central Committee of the trade union concerned 
agrees, 

Workers on time-work are to be paid their previous monthly wage. Piece 
workers, on the other hand, are to be paid at the normal rate for the job, 
though managements are instructed to improve the organization of produc- 
tion, to stop hold-ups and so on, ‘so that the monthly earnings of workers 
should not fall’. The Ministries concerned are required to manage the 
transition within the limits of the planned wage fund, and without falling 
down on any of the plan targets for 1956. 








GOVERNMENT MEASURES AT THE 
THE PRIVATE PLOT AND KOLKHOZ SELF-GOVERNMENT 


(Order of Central Committee and Council of Ministers, Pravda, 
March roth, 1956) 


The Order outlines the progress of agriculture since collectivization and 
concludes that a new stage of development has been reached in which the 
existing Model Rules, which were adopted in 1935, are inadequate, and often 
in fact unnecessarily restrict the initiative of the kolkhozy in managing farm 
matters. 

It devotes special attention to two points. Firstly, the question of the size 
of the private plot. It refers to many letters having been received from 
collective farmers which propose changes in this respect, and sets the long 
term aim that ‘in the main all needs’ shall be met from the land worked in 
common, so that the private plot and the income received by the collective 
farmers from it must ‘really’ become of auxiliary importance, mainly satisfy- 
ing personal requirements in fresh vegetables, fruit and berries. ‘Not a few’ 
kolkhozy, it says, have collective incomes that are so great that the collective 
farmer does not want a private plot as large as is allowed in the Rules. The 
Order complains that the size of the private plot at present is not related to 
the amount of work for the collective done by each collective farm family; 
lazy collective farmers who do not do so much collective work get all the 
privileges of conscientious farmers, but are able to concentrate their time on 
the private plot. 

Secondly, the Order attacks local party, government and agricultural 
bodies which are ‘infringing kolkhoz democracy’ by enforcing inappropriate 
general administrative and economic standards in such matters as brigade 
organization and the method of payment of collective farmers. Many 
officials forget that the kolkhoz is ‘a collective farm of peasants who have 
come together voluntarily’. 

The Order accordingly ‘recommends and advises’ kolkhozy to change the 
Rules themselves in accordance with the local conditions. The size of private 
plots should take into account the amount of work done by fit members of 
the family concerned on collective land, and in making this change the aim 
should be to reduce the total amount of kolkhoz land devoted to private plots. 
Similarly, in the former semi-nomad and nomad areas, and in certain other 
agricultural districts, it is ‘hardly necessary’ for collective farmers to hold the 
previously permitted amount of private cattle. The collective farm should 
fix its own obligatory minimum of labour days and its own output-standards, 


and these should be based on the actual output of a conscientious collective - 


farmer. Monthly advances in pay should be introduced. 

At present district ECs often quash decisions by collective farm general 
meetings to expel members, without informing the collective farm. In future, 
such district decisons should be re-examined by a further general meeting, 
and the decision of the meeting should be final. 

Kolkhozy are also to be given powers to rearrange the organization of 
decision-making on the farm. In many large kolkhozy, it is difficult to hold 
full general meetings. Kolkhozy should therefore have the right to decide 
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which matters should be settled at general meetings, and which at meetings 
of plenipotentiaries or at brigade meetings. 


REMUNERATION OF COLLECTIVE FARMERS 


(Order of Central Committee and Council of Ministers, Pravda, 
March roth, 1956) 


At present most collective farms pay their members for their work for the 
kolkhoz in a lump sum at the end of the agricultural year. The new Order 
points out that some kolkhozy are already paying monthly advances to their 
members for the number of labour days worked, and that this provides a 
greater incentive to productivity. It suggests that in future monthly advance 
payments should be made by all kolkhozy, amounting to a minimum of one 
quarter of the total money income actually received by the collective farm and 
one half of the money received by it from advance payments by state purchas- 
ing bodies for compulsory deliveries and state purchases. The state purchas- 
ing bodies concerned are to pay in advance 50 per cent of the value of com- 
pulsory deliveries of grain, vegetables and meat. The State Bank is to set 
aside these amounts into a special current account of the kolkhoz; the only 
payments to be made from this account are to collective farmers in return for 
labour days worked. 

Supplementary payments to collective farmers for exceeding the plan are 
at present relatively large in relation to basic pay, and the regulations govern- 
ing them are adopted at the province or republican level and apply to all 
kolkhozy in the area concerned indiscriminately, whatever level of efficiency 
they have reached. The Order suggests that as basic pay to collective farmers 
is now larger, supplementary payments must be made as a bonus for good 
work only, given to people who show initiative. The rates and method of 
payment of supplementary pay are to be fixed by the kolkhoz itself. 


PUBLIC CATERING 
(Order of CC and Council of Mimisters, Pravda, March 13th, 1956) 


The Order stresses the importance of adequate public catering facilities 
in raising living standards and freeing women from domestic labour. How- 
ever, it complains that at present ‘there are few canteens and buffets in 
factories and educational establishments’, that food is poor in quality and 
variety, that table-cloths are dirty and that service is poor and slow. Self- 
service exists in only 20 per cent of all urban restaurants and canteens and 
16 per cent of restaurants and snack bars in the villages, owing to the false 
theory that waiter service is more cultured. There are hardly any sales of 
food for taking out. 

The Order provides that the new five-year plan is to increase the network 
of restaurants and canteens, but it does not specify the extent of the increase. 
It stipulates that self-service is to be introduced ‘in the main in all public 
dining-rooms’ in 1956, that table-cloths are to be replaced by plastic, marble, 
glass or varnished wood by 1957, and that the amount of food sold for taking 
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out is to be trebled. The training of cooks and other employees in special 
courses and apprenticeships is to be improved, making more use of young 
people now completing secondary school. The supply of equipment for 
handling food preparation is to be increased. 

Considerable importance is attached by the Order to the use of public 
supervision in getting rid of faults. General meetings of workers, for example, 
are to be encouraged to use social pressure to improve catering facilities, 
and when necessary to demand the replacement of slipshod catering staff. 


LEAVE FOR EXPECTANT MOTHERS 


(Decree of Praesidium of Supreme Soviet, March 26th, 1956 — Pravda, 
March 27th, 1956) 


From April 1st 1956 the paid leave for pregnant women is to be increased 
from eleven to sixteen weeks (eight weeks before the birth of the child and 
eight weeks after). In the case of difficult births or the birth of two or more 
children, the post-natal holiday is to be increased to ten weeks. 


POLITICAL TRIALS 


(Decree of Praesidium of Supreme Soviet, April 19th, 1956 — Vedomosti 
verkhovnovo soveta, 1956, no. 9, April 29th, 1956) 


Under Orders of December tst,-1934, and September 14th, 1937, sentences 
for terrorism and counter-revolutionary wrecking (arts. 58’, 58°, and 58° of the 
Criminal Code) were not subject to legal appeal. The accused received the 
indictment only 24 hours before the trial, and the death sentence was carried 
out immediately after the court decision. In cases of terrorism, the accused 
was tried in his absence, and could not appeal for clemency. (It was under 
this legislation that Beria was tried in 1953.) 

The present decree revokes these Orders, and provides that investigation 
and trial of crimes under these articles of the code will be carried out in 
accordance with the normal criminal procedure of the republic concerned. 


ABSENTEEISM AND THE RIGHT TO CHANGE ONE’S JOB 


(Decree of Praesidium of Supreme Soviet, April 25th, 1956 — Vedomostt 
verkhovnovo soveta, 1956, no. 10, May 8th, 1956) 


Legislation introduced in 1940 provided that absenteeism, or lateness at 
work three times in a month or four times in two successive months, or for a 
period of more than 20 minutes, was a criminal offence, punishable by a 
maximum of six months’ labour-corrective work at the place of work, with 
wage reductions of up to 25 per cent. Workers could not change their job 
without permission of the management except in specified cases, and certain 
skilled categories were subject to compulsory direction. 

Unpublished decrees of July 14th, 1951, and November 13th, 1952, appat- 
ently removed many of the criminal penalties for these offences. The new 
decree revokes all the 1940 legislation, Workers may leave their jobs at theif 
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own request on giving two weeks’ notice, but will lose those rights to social 
security benefits which they acquired by virtue of their length of employment 
at their old post. Absenteeism and lateness are no longer a criminal offence, 
but the management has the power to reduce long-service bonuses or dismiss 
a worker for absence or lateness without proper cause. 


R. W. D. 


1 On the July 1951 decree, see G. R. Barker, Some Problems of Incentives and Labour 
Productivity in Soviet Industry, 1955, pp. 98-9. The present decree names and revokes 
both the July 14th, 1951, decree (“The replacing of legal responsibility of workers and 
employees for absenteeism and lateness, except for repeated and protracted absenteeism 
and lateness, by disciplinary measures and social pressure’) and the November 13th, 
1952, decree (‘Changes and amendments to the decrees of the Praesidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of July 17th, 1940, ‘““The prevention of tractor and combine-operators in Machine- 
Tractor Stations from leaving their jobs without permission’’— and October 19th, 1940 
— ‘The system of compulsory transfer of engineers, technicians, foremen, employees 
and skilled workers from one factory or office to another”’ ’). 





GEORGIA AND STALIN 


Zarya Vostoka (Dawn of the East), the party and government daily news- 
paper of the Georgian SSR,’ in common with other Soviet newspapers, made 
no mention of Stalin on the third anniversary of his death, March sth, 1956. 

On March oth, however, its front page carried the following items: 

(1) In place of the normal editorial, a longer three-column editorial ap- 
peared, entitled “The Third Anniversary of J. V. Stalin’s Death’ (the anniver- 


sary was not noticed in the newspapers of other republics or in the central 
press). The editorial stated that Stalin was an ‘outstanding pupil’ of Lenin’s, 
and that ‘the party and great Lenin trained Stalin as one of the greatest 
revolutionaries, an outstanding Marxist who had a profound understanding of 
Marxist-Leninist theory’. ‘All J. V. Stalin’s work was devoted to the noble 
cause of service to the working people, of struggle for the triumph of commun- 
ism and for putting Lenin’s great precepts into practice. J. V. Stalin himself 
said: “‘as for me, I am only a pupil of Lenin’s and the aim of my life is to be 
a worthy pupil of his’’.’ 

The editorial went on to praise Stalin as the head of the leading group of 
Leninists which destroyed the influence of the Trotskyites, Bukharinites and 
others after the death of Lenin, and to praise the work of the party (without 
mentioning Stalin) in leading the country through collectivization, the war 
and the post-war period. After Stalin’s death the party had rallied round its 
Central Committee, and this was helped by the restoration of Leninist 
standards of party life and the principles of collective leadership. 

After praising the present policy of the party as presented at the XX Con- 
gress, the editorial concluded by saying that ‘in noting the third anniversary 
of the death of J. V. Stalin, extremely prominent worker in the international 
communist movement, outstanding pupil of the great Lenin, the working 
people of Georgia are well aware that the best memorial to Joseph Vissari- 
onovich Stalin will be their unselfish work to develop the economy .. .’ 
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(2) News items from Tbilisi and Rustavi factories, headed “The Georgian 
Working People honour the Memory of J. V. Stalin’, report anniversary 
meetings held or in progress, in such terms as ‘Furnacemen gathered late 
yesterday evening for a talk devoted to the third anniversary of Stalin’s death’ 
(from a Rustavi iron and steel works). 

(3) Two announcements are published below the editorial. One, which 
appeared in every Soviet newspaper on March gth, concerns the reduction of 
the working day to six hours on Saturdays and before public holidays, as 
from March roth. The other reads as follows: “Today, March gth, in factories, 
offices, and educational establishments of the republic, at 1 p.m., meetings 
will be held devoted to the third anniversary of the death of J. V. Stalin’. 

(4) A photograph of Lenin and Stalin in 1922 heads the three right-hand 
columns. 

(5) The normal editorial, on Georgian industry and transport, is relegated 
to the bottom of the last two columns. It makes a passing reference to Stalin 
as the ‘continuer of Lenin’s cause’. 

No reference to the lunch-time anniversary meetings or to Stalin appeared 
in the following issues of the newspaper. On March 15th the editorial, in 
dealing with the need to uphold strict adherence to law, made a brief reference 
to ‘provocateurs of all kinds, disturbers of the peace (khuliganstvuyushchye 
elementy) and hostile elements’, who must be exposed. On several sub- 
sequent occasions emphasis was placed on the importance of friendship 
between the peoples of the USSR, particularly the Georgian people and 
‘their elder brother, the great Russian people’, and on the need to fight 
against nationalist tendencies. On March 16th, an article criticized weaknesses 
in the moral and political training of Tbilisi students. (This was followed 
by other articles on students’ life and inadequate living conditions.) On 
March 17th, the whole of page 2 was occupied by an article “The Mass 
of the People are decisive in History’, which criticized the cult of the 
individual without, however, mentioning Stalin by name.. 

On March 22nd the newspaper reported a two-day meeting (March 2oth- 
21st) of the aktiv of the Tbilisi town party organizations, which discussed 
the XX Congress. Criticisms were made of the ineffectiveness of the police 
and the courts in dealing with black marketeers and disturbers of the peace, 
and of the poor political training and lack of discipline among students. 
‘The deputy Minister of Internal Affairs of the republic, cde O. D. Museridze, 
spoke of the duty of every Soviet patriot to rebuff everyone who attempted 
to resurrect any survivals, whatever they might be, of bourgeois nationalism, 
and of the necessity of maintaining strict public order in the town’. Speakers 
discussed the harm caused by the cult of the individual, ‘which had been 
widespread in Georgia’, and the prevalence of dogmatism and the un- 
critical approach in ideological work, particularly among youths and students. 


R. W. D. 


* We have used the Russian-language newspaper for this account, as the correspond- 
ing newspaper in the Georgian language is not linguistically accessible to us. 
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